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THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 579—JANUARY 1949. 


Art. 1.—THE ISSUE IN FRANCE. 


DURING an acute phase of the French parliamentary 
crisis in the autumn of 1948, ‘The Times’ wrote that 
what France needed was to regain ‘ belief in herself.’ 
Some time later Lord Vansittart gave colour to the same 
view by saying in an interview printed in the ‘ Figaro’: 
‘Pour ma part, je continuerai 4 croire qu’une France 
réelle existe encore.’ The notion that France has lost belief 
in herself and that this obscures the existence of a ‘real’ 
France opposed to the unreality of France as manifested 
by her political turmoil is probably widely held in England. 
My own view, which I should express with diffidence in the 
face of such authorities, is that France needs something far 
simpler than a lost belief in herself and far easier to supply 
if the right means were but taken to that end. 

What France needs is a good constitution. 

Now there are two weak positions for a writer to adopt. 
One is that of the title of Mr Somerset Maugham’s book : 
‘ First Person Singular.’ The other is that of: ‘ I told you 
so.’ There are however occasions when it is impossible to 
avoid these weakness, and one is when an observer of things 
French for half a century writes about them now. France’s 
need for a good constitution is no sudden discovery. 
More than twenty years ago I wrote of it and since the 
beginning of the Second World War have not ceased 
referring to it in the pages of the ‘ Quarterly Review ’ and 
elsewhere. The need for a new and a good constitution in 
France, terms by no means synonymous, or of a serious 
modification of that already existing, was so obvious after 
the First World War that it was amazing how the fact 
escaped the notice of Frenchmen. Any Frenchman to 
whom you mentioned the subject regarded you like a child, 
well-intentioned perhaps, but hopelessly silly. This was 
not because Frenchmen are less intelligent than others, the 
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2 THE ISSUE IN FRANCE 


contrary rather, but because it is far more difficult to see 
the faults of a political system within which you are living 
than if you can view it from outside. Even André Tardieu, 
the most intelligent of all, required twenty years’ experi- 
ence of politics and a triple tenure of office as Prime 
Minister to reach the conclusion that under her existing 
constitution France was doomed. And doomed she 
turned out to be. 

Critics of the Third Republic existed long before either 
of the World Wars. But they mostly ended their criti- 
cisms by saying: ‘Still, it works. Under the present 
constitution France has had two generations of reasonable 
tranquility.’ That the constitution of the Third Republic 
worked fairly well for a time is true. But it worked 
decreasingly well. After the First World War the decrease 
in its efficiency became glaring. By 1936 it was working 
disastrously ill. When war came again, it had already 
made France impotent. Everyone now recognised this, 
Frenchmen the first. But when France was liberated, the 
one brain that had studied the question thoroughly was 
absent, the one voice that could have led her to a right 
solution was stilled. Tardieu, paralysed since 1939, was 
dead. Political parties that had a vested interest in the 
system condemned by common sense and common opinion 
took control. New men fell under the influence of their 
elders in politics. A free rein was given to the pretence of 
the Communist party to be inspired by patriotism instead 
of being directed, as it was and is, by ukase from Moscow. 
Many of the most patriotic Frenchmen, emerging from the 
dark passage of German occupation, starvation, and 
anguished resistance, were blinded by the light and unable 
to steer a straight course. In the result, when the new 
constitution felt by all to be necessary came to be voted, it 
was an even worse constitution than that which had 
precipitated the catastrophe of 1940. That is the cause of 
France’s political weakness to-day. 

What is it then in these constitutions that has produced 
so dire an effect ? Before the last war French political life 
was coloured by kaleidoscopic permutations of cabinet 
after cabinet interfering indeed little with administration, 
that was then regularised by tradition, by the force of 
inertia inherent in a sound civil service, and by the firm 
frame of the prefectoral system invented by the first 
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Napoleon. Since the war, it has been reduced to the zero 
of complete incapacity. Tradition has now been broken, 
the prefects’ authority weakened, the civil service over- 
loaded with new or incompetent bureaucrats and its fibres 
corrupted by Communist malice, and the country left at 
the mercy of politicians ever seeking fresh ministerial 
combinations and never finding one of enough solidity to 
exercise the fundamental requisites of government. Why 
is this? One answer, given by Lord Vansittart in the 
interview already cited, is that there are two many political 
parties in France. Granted. But this is only to put the 
query in another form: why are there so many parties ? 
The answer to both questions, and the reason for the 
recent sad feebleness of government in France, exacer- 
bated by economic distress, is that the government, with 
the Président du Conseil, corresponding to our Prime 
Minister, at its head, has not the power to disolve the 
National Assembly under the Fourth Republic any more 
than it had to dissolve the Chamber of Deputies, its prede- 
cessor, under the Third. Does this seem an innocent 
matter? A little reflection will show that it is big with 
consequence. 

Actually the constitution of the Third Republic did 
provide for the dissolution of Parliament, but the step 
was hedged about with such difficulties, born of the 
founders of the Republic’s fear of excessive executive 
power, that the provision became a dead letter. That of 
the Fourth, drafted by men who desired to ensure the 
hegemony of their several political parties, made dis- 
solution even harder. The result has been an ever widen- 
ing circle of political evil. The first and most important 
consideration is that whatever deputies do under this 
system, they are wholly relieved of the fear besetting 
British M.P.’s of losing their seats if Parliament is dis- 
solved. Your French deputy before the last war was 
elected for four years certain; now his fixed tenure has 
been prolonged to five. He may have been elected as 
supporter of a leader with a known policy. He can vote 
against that leader and his policy and nothing will happen 
to him by way of retribution beyond having to make 
what is called an explication de vote, a pernicious dialectical 
device enabling deputies to rat not only on their leaders and 
friends but on their own previously and loudly expressed 
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professions. By combining with enough other deputies, 
whether of his own or other parties becomes by this means 
immaterial, he can turn the government out: nothing 
untoward will happen to him, only search will be made for 
another government, tinted with the particular shade of 
opinion that it is his interest for the moment to display. 
If he risked losing his seat by so doing, or risked even the 
trouble and anxiety of fighting an election for a safe seat 
he would think twice and thrice before so rash an act. 
Moreover strong pressure would be put on him by his party 
to refrain from it, unless a general election were to the 
party’s interest, a question to be approached with much 
caution. In the House of Commons there have often been 
‘ caves ’ formed by more or less dissident supporters of the 
government ; back-benchers, as we have recent experience, 
can exert pressure in matters of government policy they 
dislike or wish to accelerate. But they are all careful not 
to push things to the breaking point involved in a defeat of 
the government by their action unless, as in the ignoble 
case of the abolition of capital punishment, they rightly 
think they can make their leaders knuckle under. Not so 
the French deputy. He is completely free from prudence 
of this kind. 

A further consequence is that party discipline is relaxed 
all along the line. The sole exception to this is to be 
found in the Communist party. But that is not a national 
party at all, being governed and paid for by dictators in a 
foreign country and having for its object, not government 
of France under the political regime in force, but the 
destruction of that regime. A fierce effort was made, by 
means of an electoral law passed under the Fourth 
Republic, to ensure stringent party discipline by putting 
power into the hands of parties and not of individual 
representatives of the people. Nevertheless we have in the 
last two years witnessed a recrudescence of the centrifugal 
force created by the absence of all fear of dissolution and 
the scission of parties into nebulous groups whirling round 
the source of the loaves and fishes or, in the pithy French 
phrase, le gateau, that is, the possession of political office. 
This was the most marked characteristic produced by the 
constitution of the Third Republic: it has become even 
more striking under the Fourth. The absence of the 
power of dissolution reduces government to a game of 
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manceuvre, often of intrigue. It may be objected that the 
constitution of the United States, which provides for a 
fixed tenure of Congress, does not produce this miserable 
result. But the United States is a federation, its govern- 
ment is a federal government, and a federal government 
of a country almost a whole continent in size and importance 
affords no real line of comparison with the organisation of 
government in a single state. Moreover the leader of the 
United States government is at the same time chief of the 
State and is removed, except indirectly, from the necessity 
of assuring to himself a majority in the chambers composed 
of representatives elected by the nation. He is himself 
elected by the nation and cannot be turned out by a hostile 
majority in Parliament. The Président du Conseil in 
France is dependent on shifting combinations in the 
National Assembly following no predictable policy or 
even tactics and susceptible of sudden modification or 
contradiction born of party, personal, or electoral exi- 
gencies of the moment. He has therefore far less control 
over his own Cabinet than a British Prime Minister. 
Political morality is gravely debased when no deputy 
and no minister owes unquestioned loyalty to his leader or 
his leader’s policy. But personal morality is affected too. 
Because a deputy is secure of his seat for four or five years 
and electoral retribution cannot follow offences save at 
such a distance as to blunt its threat, deputies are laid open 
to temptations that cannot assail our M.P.’s. Politics 
at Westminster are kept relatively clean, not by superior 
morality but of necessity. A member of Parliament, 
still more a British Minister, who dabbles in shady trans- 
actions is a threat to his party ; if detected, his party will 
throw him overboard without hesitation. Within easy 
memory cabinet secrets were used by a minister for private 
speculation: that minister vanished on the instant from 
public life. Even the anodyne, if reckless, disclosure an 
hour too soon of budget provisions by Mr Hugh Dalton 
cost him his office. Had it been otherwise, public indigna- 
tion would, in the first case certainly and perhaps in the 
second, have forced the government to resign, with a 
dissolution as the inevitable next step. In France, because 
no dissolution is possible and because resignation by the 
government would have only begotten another government 
of similar kidney, this could not have happened. Here we 
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have the explanation of the resounding financial scandals 
that vexed the Third Republic: the Hanau, Oustric, and 
Stavisky scandals and to go further back l’affaire du 
Panama. Stavisky was a common crook but, solely 
because French deputies fear no dissolution and because’ 
ministers do for the same reason fear deputies, he was able 
by direct and indirect bribery and by political blackmail 
to set afoot and to protect such a far-reaching swindle 
that when it crashed its ruin involved ministers and ex- 
ministers and left a trail of crime, rising to kidnapping 
and murder by hired gangsters and to officially termed 
* suicide.’ 

The degradation of political morality and of personal 
morality among politicians as the result of a fault in the 
constitution is grave enough ; but what is far worse from 
the nation’s point of view is the impotence to which 
government in general has been reduced in France. The 
degree to which political values have been falsified can be 
measured by the opposition to the local elections due last 
October and ordered so to be held by the existing constitu- 
tion, an opposition due exclusively to the fear of certain 
political parties that the result of the elections, governing 
later elections to the Conseil de la République, emasculated 
Second Chamber that takes the place of the former Senate, 
should strengthen the case for a revision of the constitution. 
No one looking at the matter from the outside could fail 
to see in this a proof of the imperative need for such a 
revision or a reductio ad absurdum of the democratic 
system in force in France whose representatives thus 
sought, by means fundamentally anti-constitutional, to 
prevent the electorate from expressing its voice. 

Democracy is indeed on its trial in France. It may 
safely be said that the older believers in democracy 
included freedom in their ideal. Even now there are few 
civilised men save Socialists, whether of the ‘ National’ or 
of other varieties, who do not instinctively believe freedom 
to be a necessary ingredient in any desirable political 
system. Granted that much, the only question as to any 
possible system is whether, freedom being assured, it pro- 
duces for the greatest number of participants in it the 
greatest practicable amount of what is valuable in life, 
namely, tranquility, comfort, and opportunity to pursue 
legitimate individual aims. France has arrived at the 
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point where the efficacy of her system to produce this 
result is in dispute. 

The modern concept of democracy was begotten of the 
failure of the autocratic system pushed to its extreme in 
France by Louis XIV. Reason has been advanced for 
thinking that the failure was due less to the system itself 
than to its gradual divorce by the Sun-King from the older, 
paternal application of it by his father and grandfather and 
by Francois I, the ablest of the Valois kings. In govern- 
ment what gives the best result is best. Yet not the prac- 
tice so much as the theory of absolutism led to its downfall. 
The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes and the dragon- 
nades were imposed by an ideology not more overweening 
than that now inspiring left-wing Socialism. The latter’s 
egoism is as blatant and narrow as was that of the Society 
of Jesus in the second half of the seventeenth century. In 
theory democracy is no better than autocracy. The ques- 
tion is how it works, and if in practice it brings to citizens 
no more freedom of action or conscience, no greater rights 
for the individual, no more ease of body and peace of mind 
than did its predecessor, it must receive condemnation no 
less severe. In France the managers of democracy are 
losing touch with the people and, as we have seen, fear to 
submit their question to the people’s verdict. The more 
a revision of the constitution is seen to be imperative, the 
less are they willing to put the problem to the touchstone 
of the polls. Beati possidentes. But the ‘have nots’ 
form the bulk of the nation; they will not for ever be 
complaisant. 

The fagade of democracy in France found a pungent 
critic in an observer impossible to suspect of reactionary 
leanings, one indeed who but for the timely revelation of 
his cynicism was well on the way to a state of semi- 
deification in what a brilliant journalist of tween war days, 
Robert de Jouvenel, christened ‘la république des cama- 
rades.’ Anatole France puts the following piquant reflec- 
tion into the mouth of one of his favourite creations, the 
Abbé Jeréme Coignard: ‘ Universal suffrage is nothing 
but a booby-trap. ... Popular government, quite as 
much as monarchical government, rests on fictions and 
lives by expedients. The only important thing is that the 
fictions should be accepted and the expedients successful.’ 
Since Anatole France’s day the expedients have become 
increasingly unsuccessful; the fictions begin to wear 
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passing thin. A radical change grows more and more 
imperative. The wonder is that the system existing in 
France should have worked at all for so long, rather than 
that it is breaking down now. When and how the crash 
may come, no man as yet can say. That a crash is due, 
no man will deny. 

This is not to say that the only solution of the problem 
is by revolution. On the contrary the party that with 
more and more insistence has been demanding constitu- 
tional reform, is no less urgent that it should be put 
through by the people as well as for the people. This 
party is the Gaullist party, officially known as the Ras- 
semblement du Peuple Francais or R.P.F. for short, and 
its creed has come to be known as le Gaullisme from the 
name of its founder, General Charles de Gaulle. Its creed 
is a simple one. It can be defined in four words: the 
renascence of France. 

General de Gaulle is not a popular figure in England. 
It may seem strange that we, who pride ourselves on 
honesty, should, when we look at France, spend most of our 
time carping at a Frenchman outstanding for his honesty. 
—un grand honnéte homme in the significant French words, 
The reason is not far to seek. After the first burst of 
enthusiasm caused by the creation of Free, afterwards 
Fighting France, it was found that General de Gaulle was 
by no means prepared to let French patriotism be used 
merely as a pawn on the British chessboard in the war. 
In his electrifying manifesto he stated his object to be 
‘the presence of France ’ when it should come to making 
peace. This made matters anything but easy for Mr 
Churchill, who had to reckon with President Roosevelt’s 
tragically erroneous penchant for Vichy. Personal contact 
too between the Prime Minister and the General was stiff. 
Mr Churchill loves a man to be convivial and ready to 
swop stories. General de Gaulle was abstemious and 
inclined to formality. There were language difficulties, 
some of Mr Churchill’s immediate entourage imagining a 
greater acquaintance with French than the fact warranted ; 
and small misapprehensions swelled into serious mis- 
understandings. In the teeth of this General de Gaulle 
achieved the aim of his war years. He placed France on 
the map again in every sense of the word. To him she 
owes little St Pierre and Miquelon, great Madagascar, and 
the vast French colonial empire in Africa. There is a 
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heavy French debt too to men like Governor-General 
Eboué and General Leclerc; but without General de 
Gaulle’s initial stand they would have been powerless. 
Against strong Soviet opposition France is now present in 
councils that strive for peace. Neither should Great 
Britain forget that to those three men she principally owed 
the air life-line stretching from West Africa to Egypt, 
without which we might well have lost the war; nor that 
without General de Gaulle’s declaration of Free France all 
his country would, for want of a leader, have bowed down 
to Marshal Pétain, that General Franco would not then 
have been strong enough to resist Hitler’s demand for 
passage through Spain, and that the Mediterranean would 
have been closed by a German Gibraltar. 

But when English critics go further and imply that 
General de Gaulle is not a popular figure in France either, 
their reckoning is badly out. His immense popularity 
with his own nation at the moment of the Liberation is 
attested by all witnesses. It goes without saying that he 
was disliked by the old vampires of political manceuvre to 
whose egotism and obscurantist ideology the disaster of 
1940 was due: they saw in him a menace to their recon- 
struction of the political France on which they had 
battened. Obviously he was detested by the Communists: 
they saw in him the embodiment of French patriotism that 
was their deadly enemy. To the mass of the people 
General de Gaulle was the Liberator. Some diminution of 
popularity was inevitable in the days following when 
General de Gaulle’s interim government got to grips with 
terrifying administrative and economic problems left by 
the German occupation. Many of these were triumphantly 
solved. For instance, 8,500 viaducts damaged or destroyed 
in the German retreat were rebuilt. On the political side 
the General’s position was sapped by his earnestly demo- 
cratic determination to accept Communist protestations of 
patriotism and of their eagerness to reconstruct France. 
Many Frenchmen who should have been his natural sup- 
porters refused to follow him here. It is very possible that 
his judgment was correct in thinking that an exclusion 
of Communism at that stage would have split the nation : 
even now a large proportion among Frenchmen fail to 
recognise Communism as the national enemy. But for 
the time being at least this meant that support for him 
was narrowed. The same reflection on-his part may have 
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stayed him later from expressing openly enough the view 
he has recently advocated with growing force on the aim 
of Communists in France, until the existing constitution 
was voted and had the force of law. It is a view so clearly 
based on facts not only in France but throughout the world 
that since he has made himself the embodiment of it his 
popularity in the country has spread like wild fire. Yet 
his delay in adopting this stand has meant that the outset 
of his campaign must be a demand for a revision of the con- 
stitution, against the opposition of those to whom the legal 
constitution gives power. Had he in him the stuff of a 
dictator, he would have acted very differently. It is just 
because he has throughout urged action through the 
expressed will of the people that the constitutional crisis, 
latent for a generation and festering for the better part of 
two years, has grown acute during the past six months. 
General de Gaulle has another title to popular affection 
that rarely fails with either British or French : his personal 
bearing. His courage in standing unmoved to be shot at 
by German or Vichy assassins in Notre Dame on the day of 
his entry into Paris needs no retelling. An incident last 
September is less well known. At Grenoble when Com- 
munists armed with brickbats and crowbars attacked his 
party during the General’s tour to centres of the Resistance 
he was according to his habit in an open car. In the heat 
of the scuffle he stepped out and stood impassive. A Com- 
munist demonstrator dashed up to him with a violent 
gesture shrieking ‘M.. .’ the unprintable expletive attri- 
buted to Cambronne at Waterloo. General de Gaulle 
turned and simply looked at the man. And the power of 
that look was such that the man, a second before foaming 
with rage, sprang to attention and saluted. 

That the political crisis in France is closely linked with 
her economic troubles is obvious. What is not so obvious 
is that the basic trouble in French economy has a mone- 
tary cause and that the origin of this is in turn partly 
political. Ask any Frenchman from what he is suffering 
and he will answer: the high and ever increasing cost of 
living. This is not only the pretext for, but largely the 
genuine origin of, the recent deplorable spate of strikes. 
He may particularise and say further, as many newspaper 
editorials and economic authorities have said: the 
excessive price of meat, the rise in which has determined 
the rise in all other food prices and following them, of 
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prices generally. Example: since last year the price of 
domestic coal (not black market but legitimate) has risen 
by over 60 per cent. The high price of coal has produced 
too a further evil: widespread deforestation. And the 
above highly competent observers will add: there is no 
valid reason for the high price of meat. France, it is 
admitted, is full of meat: her flocks and herds are larger 
than before the war. But beefsteak and leg of mutton, 
plentiful as they are, cost at the official rate of exchange 
from 4s. 6d. to 6s. per Ib. The real reason for this will be 
given you again by any Frenchman and especially by any 
Frenchwoman, and to say it is not a valid reason merely 
begs the question. It is that the meat trade will not sell 
for less, and the meat trade is at bottom governed by the 
producer who is the peasant. In mitigation of the 
peasants’ demand for high prices it is said, doubtless with 
truth, that they themselves eat some five times more 
meat than they did before the last war. Then they ate very 
little, and sold almost all ; now the marketable production 
is correspondingly diminished. Meat eating was a habit 
contracted by the peasants during the German occupation 
when it was a patriotic duty to prevent as much as possible 
from vanishing into the German maw. Like most habits 
once acquired, it has endured. But a more fundamental 
cause is at work. The French peasant, some 40 per cent. 
of the nation, has progressively lost confidence in the 
French currency. 

It must be admitted that French governments, succeed- 
ing one another with phantasmagoric rapidity, in the 
likeness one might say of monthly nurses, save that no 
baby was seriously expected and no end achieved other 
than a rush of wind, have done everything to encourage 
this loss of confidence. A wit remarked last autumn that 
the chief means taken by the government to remedy the 
situation was to increase salaries in the morning, prices in 
the afternoon, and taxes in the evening. The astonishing 
ignorance of everyday life displayed by ministers brings 
ridicule on all government plans. Thus last summer 
M. Coudé du Foresto, the Minister of Food, adjured people 
to eat more fish so as to bring down the price of meat, 
sublimely unconscious that coarse fish had a week before 
been put up 50 per cent. by trade unions and merchants 
determined not to let butchers take all the profit. After 
this no one could take any ministerial statement on food 
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or food policy seriously. But worst of all in its effect on 
public confidence in the franc was the sudden withdrawal 
earlier in the year of the 5,000 franc note. Ignorance again 
was behind this operation. Contrary to general knowledge 
the government believed that the majority of these notes 
were in the hands of black-market speculators who would 
not dare to present them. A profit of at least 40 milliard 
francs was counted on. Actually all but a small fraction 
were held by peasants who banked them in fofo and had 
to be repaid. One village in central France produced 
40 millions in notes of 5,000, and it was typical: the 
treasury had to content itself with a beggarly profit on the 
deal of about 5l. million. The price paid for this poor 
bird in the hand was a violent disruption of business and 
great hardship inflicted on pensioners and small employees 
who had been paid overnight in notes declared invalid on 
the morrow. Confidence in the franc, a slow recovery of 
which was beginning to be noticeable, slumped to a fresh 
low level. The peasants were provided with argument 
against reducing prices far stronger than any pathetic 
adjurations in favour of it. As things are, the peasants 
really desire to sell as little as possible. For long after the 
5,000 france note operation it was rumoured that 1,000 frane 
notes would in turn be withdrawn. Since then sug- 
gestions have been made of a supplementary or alternative 
currency to be named la monnaie de compte—whatever 
that may mean, for no one can explain to a simple mind. 
Why should the peasants want to amass fresh bundles of 
banknotes that they already hoard by the million when the 
value even of what they have is put in doubt ? 

Of old the peasants used to dispose of the profit on the 
sale of their produce in two ways. First, whenever they 
could, they bought more land thus increasing the family 
possessions, since in France the family, not the individual, 
is the focal point in the social structure; second, they 
invested on the advice of the local notary in government 
stock or public securities. The latter process was of 
inestimable value to the economic life of the nation. No 
one has ever seriously tried to collect from the French 
peasant the direct taxes theoretically levied on him in 
company with the town-dweller. It might be literally 
impossible to do so. The French peasant keeps no books : 
his transactions are recorded faithfully and solely in a 
memory rendered impeccable by centuries of exercise. 
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His way of life barely differs from that of his ancestor in 
the days of the great Sully, the true founder of French 
agricultural economy, under Henry IV. Taxation was 
replaced by the peasant’s return of his profits to the nation 
in the form of investment. It was an empirical system of 
national economy that worked by no means badly: the 
colossal sum needed for the reconstruction of France’s 
provinces devastated by the German invader in the First 
World War was thus raised within four or at most five 
years. But it was a system wholly dependent on confi- 
dence in the government felt by the peasants. As 
confidence waned, the success of the system declined ; 
when it ceased, the system stopped working altogether. 
Confidence began to wane when M. Herriot came to power 
in 1924. Its decline was a slow process but despite 
occasional galvanic revivals continued for a decade under 
the pressure of Radical or Socialist tendencies. The 
peasants, who did not and could not be expected to trace 
effects to their remote causes, voted M. Léon Blum into 
office ; but they drew their purse strings tighter. Just so 
they have since voted by the thousand for Communism 
of which, were it installed, they would be the most 
astonished victims. ‘The peasants,’ said to me an able 
Frenchman but three generations removed from them, ‘ are 
sub-human ; no, they are lower than the beasts.’ Since 
the Second World War and the Liberation peasant 
confidence in goverment policy and hence in the currency 
has virtually ceased. Instead of lending, the peasants 
hoard, a safeguard against domestic emergency always 
practised in France, but now overwhelming. All French- 
men who have it hoard gold, and it is reckoned that if the 
gold now hoarded in France were released, that alone would 
suffice to stablise French finance. But the peasants hoard 
paper-money too and have such masses of it that they do 
not need and do not want more. Even the promise of an 
overhaul long overdue of the cumbrous taxation system in 
France, if indeed it is effected, will not reopen to the 
nation the sources of peasant wealth or relieve the towns- 
man and industrialist of the excessive share of taxation he 
now must shoulder. Nothing but a restoration of peasant 
confidence in the country’s finance will do the trick. This 
is bound in any case to be a long business, but alone the 
institution of strong government answering the demands of 
the people can even set it in motion. At the present 
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conjuncture without constitutional reform this is impossible. 
So far moreover from comprehension of a rational line of 
attack on the problem of how once more to get the national 
wealth into circulation being visible, a tax has been insti- 
tuted under the Fourth Republic that must have precisely 
the opposite effect. This is the tax on ‘ the external signs 
of wealth ’ imposed on Socialist instigation. So that at the 
moment when everyone, the peasants most of all, should 
be spurred on to spend so that the country’s hidden but 
existing vast riches may be brought out and utilised, 
everyone is on the contrary threatened with seeing extorted 
by the tax-gatherer more of his possessions if he shows 
that he has any possessions at all. Even the purchase of 
land, in these conditions, flags. Hoarding, the chief 
present vice of French national economy, is thus directly 
and most effectively encouraged. 

Not only the peasants are responsible for the rise in 
food prices strangling the reconstruction of French life. 
Middle-class wholesalers and retailers have eagerly fol- 
lowed suit. The Paris shopkeeper’s pernicious principle 
of making the tenth customer pay for what the previous 
nine did not buy, has spread throughout the country. 
The rapacity of the peasant producers and the greed of the 
distributors are the main villains of the piece, their way 
pointed and their task facilitated by the faulty distribution 
that has unhappily marred all efforts in France towards 
equitable rationing. When one black market pound of 
gruyére cheese in Paris costs the equivalent of seven 
shillings, who can wonder that milk lacks? The only 
black-market price the government succeeded in reducing 
last year was that of petrol, a result attained unwittingly 
by giving quantities of petrol coupons to tourists who 
instead of using sold them wholesale to French motorists : 
the price of black market petrol fell by 50 per cent. Other 
controls have been equally stullified. While an increase in 
the bread ration was solemnly announced, bread was so 
plentiful everywhere that a number of departments 
defiantly refused to abide by bread rationing and flung 
back the bread tickets in a mass at the Ministry of Food. 
Such are Socialist methods of aiding a country to regain its 
feet after disaster. Another result of them is the fact that 
many small employers of labour, e.g. the country hotel 
keepers, have been forced by oppressive exactions to reduce 
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their staffs steeply, which can hardly be pretended to be for 
the country’s good. 

The situation of France, parliamentary cum alimentary, 
is one of which every malcontent is quick to take advantage. 
To the Communists such troubled waters afford heaven-sent 
fishing. It is true as aforesaid that the strikes afflicting 
France for months past have partly had their reason in food 
prices sweeping upwards out of the ken of wages, salaries, 
and pensions: to some extent their justification too, for 
what can poor people do save protest in the only way they 
know will have weight, when successive governments 
tinker or flounder in patent incompetence ? But rein- 
forcing this the sinister shadow of deliberate chaos creeps 
over the scene. Even though it prove impossible for the 
revolutionary organisation of Communism to reduce 
France to the helotry of a satellite soviet, yet it would be 
much to the interest of the Cominform and of the Politburo 
in the Kremlin, by means of internal disorder and yet 
keener spiritual dissension, to force her out of the line of 
Western Europe standing against the invasion of Eastern 
despotism, or at least so to weaken her as to nullify her 
presence among her natural friends. Fear of having to 
adopt a definite attitude can be detected in some sur- 
prising corners of French opinion. Therefore Communism 
bends every effort to foment trouble and cause loss to the 
nation. The coal strike is an obvious proof but an un- 
published minor example may be given. To a small 
industrial town, a valued client of Australia for unpulled 
sheepskins, came a delegate of the Communist C.G.T. 
(Confédération Générale du Travail) with a demand for a 
16 per cent. rise in wages: otherwise, strike. The masters 
said: you can call your strike off, for without any inter- 
vention of yours the rise has been agreed. Nothing 
abashed the C.G.T. delegate called a meeting of the men 
and persuaded them to strike for an extra 2 per cent. on top 
and for full pay during the strike. Loss to the industry 
of the town, 200 million francs per week. A new strike 
formula was found by the C.G.T. and practised in Paris : 
work for 35 minutes in each hour, cease work for 25. The 
dislocation caused to business can be imagined. 

Nevertheless it seems likely that in the end good sense 
will prevail. Workmen were already last October saying 
they would rather have less nominal wages with stability 
than constant increases leading nowhere. More of them may 
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soon begin to understand the connection between Commu- 
nist ambition and economic instability. The coal strike, 
after causing incalculable harm, nonetheless petered out. 
Yet without a strong representative government it is hard 
to see a means of ending the infernal dance of prices and 
wages or of defending the State against Communism’s on- 
slaught. A strong government, experience proves, cannot 
emerge from the present parliament or probably the present 
electoral system. Therefore a dissolution is imperative, 
to be followed by amendment in the constitution. The 
only serious objection made to this is that elections at this 
present juncture, whether local or general, would lead to 
widespread trouble and perhaps to bloodshed. This is 
the old arguraent in favour of appeasement and is open to 
the same answer. If a man or a nation refrains from the 
course of action pointed out by duty and good sense owing 
to an enemy’s threats, then the enemy’s demands will 
grow only wider and more insistent. If without fresh 
elections France cannot get out of the blind alley into which 
she has been led, then delay will only increase the troubles 
and dangers of her situation. General. de Gaulle has 
positively declared that, short of the Communists again 
being given power without a previous general election, he 
will not resort to any means other than those constitu- 
tional means he regularly advocates. A few weeks since 
M. Daladier, the Président du Conseil of 1938-40, still a 
powerful figure in the Radical party, used words apparently 
foreshadowing an understanding with the Gaullists. True, 
he may have spoken merely to annoy M. Herriot who as 
president of the National Assembly has not the same 
reasons for dissatisfaction. Yet, despite the success of 
that body in postponing the local elections till next March 
for fear of a Gaullist success, this may be only just round 
the corner. The future alone can show. Before the com- 
ing twelvemonth is out, it should be clear whether France 
can within a reasonable space of time regain her rightful 
place in the comity of nations or must sink for some inde- 
terminate period into the futility of political factiousness 
and economic stagnation. What is certain is that, in 
arriving at a decision for the outcome of which lovers of 
that fair country no less than all attached to true civilisa- 
tion and freedom can have but one hope, the constitu- 
tional issue is the dominating issue in France. 
JOHN POLLOCK. 
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Art. 2.—1948 IN ITALY. 


1948 may go down in Italian history books as an annus 
mirabilis of the post-war era. In spite of Communist riots 
and a pernicious business recession, Italy has gained greatly 
in international stature during the year. From looking 
not unlike an unfortunate ex-prisoner on the morning after 
his release from gaol, the country has assumed something 
of the air of a successful man-about-town—even if he is 
living on credit. He has had a wash and brush up, bought 
a new suit, and is now holding down an enviable managerial 
appointment, which largely consists of playing off one of 
the firm’s customers against another. 

Italy indeed gives the frequent impression to-day of 
being a kind of No-man’s-land between West and East. It 
certainly does not belong to the Soviet group of countries 
in Europe. Nor does it quite seem to want to shed its 
aloofness from the West. Many Italians, in fact, passion- 
ately desire to be neutral in the struggle which they see 
growing around them. And it is perhaps this fact, more 
than any other, which provides the key to a puzzling as 
well as successful year. 1948 may have seen the end of 
the beginning, the close of the first phase of recovery from 
the depths of 1945. But in spite of the truly remarkable 
speed of that recovery, in spite of the new constitution 
launched without hitch in the April elections, and in spite 
of a growing self-confidence, 1948 does not quite seem to 
have determined the way ahead. 

To use another simile, it is as if one of those charac- 
teristically Italian, streamlined motor cars had reached the 
top of the Stelvio Pass after a long climb from the Bormio 
of the war’s end. Now, for the first time, the driver has a 
chance to stop for a while, stretch his legs, and look at the 
map. What does he see? And what are his prospects 
for the next lap of the long mountain journey that lies 
ahead ? 

In order to understand, it is necessary to go back a 
little way. The story really begins on April 18 of this past 
year. The elections that sunny Sunday confirmed Signor 
Alcide de Gasperi at the wheel of State—he had actually 
been holding it since December 1945. But they also estab- 
lished several other things. First, his party, the Christian 
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Democrats, had won such a complete victory that it at 
last had the ball at its own feet. It had almost complete 
power to guide Italy wherever it wished. Almost but not 
quite. The Christian Democrats won 51 per cent. of the 
seats in the Chamber of Deputies and just under 46 per cent. 
in the Senate. This means that, while it is the Christian 
Democrats on whom the main burden of policy-making 
falls, they have been well advised to form a coalition with 
the Republicans and those whom we might now call the 
Constitutional Socialists. Secondly, the Communists re- 
ceived a shock from which they took six months to recover. 
And when they did, they were in two minds as to whether 
any further progress would be possible in Italy by con- 
stitutional means. Thirdly, the economic and financial 
trends, which set in during the winter of 1947-48 after 
Signor Einaudi had launched his deflationary policy, 
developed without interruption. 

The Christian Democrats won their April victory be- 
cause they were against something: their vote was anti- 
Communist. If they had depended only on what they 
said they would do when in power, they might perhaps 
have polled only half what they did. For they said very 
little. But a negative victory of this nature is apt to taste 
a little sour on the morrow. Many people declared that, 
had they known how safe the anti-Communist cause was 
to prove, they would have voted for one of the alternative 
anti-Communist parties. The general comment was that 
the Christian Democrats had become too strong. The 
Church over-shadowed too much of the political piazza. 
The Vatican had too tight a hold. 

Among some of the more genuine Christian Democrats 
themselves there was an almost equal | esitation. They 
might have the power: but what were they going to do 
with it? It is all very well to stand for a point of view, 
to know that you do not want to return to totalitarian 
rule by either Left or Right. The mood of the country 
after the elections, however, was expectant. Italy de- 
manded a lead. And it needed one too, if the constant 
pressure of economic problems was not to bring down the 
whole recovery structure, from the ruins of which Com- 
munism might—and may -yet—emerge. 

De Gasperi himself certainly sensed this atmosphere. In 
some ways the victory of his party had also been his own 
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personal triumph. In his unemotional way, Alpine German 
rather than Latin, he had pitted himself against that bril- 
liant intellectual, the Communist leader, Palmiro Togliatti. 
When I saw the Prime Minister after his victory, it was 
typical of him that he referred to Togliatti simply as il mio 
adversario. Both knew that they were personal rivals for 
the mastership of Italy. The one, De Gasperi, a former 
librarian of the Vatican, accused by many of being a mere 
tool in the hands of the reactionary Church, claimed by 
his own entourage as something of an evolutionary socialist, 
monk-like, full of wry humour, happy only at work, lost at 
dinner parties, baffling to the Italian mind in his brevity 
and his meticulous time-keeping over appointments. The 
other, Togliatti, his boots still wet from several years of 
Russian snow, the ardent spokesman for Italy on the Comin- 
form, his mild appearance belying his personal magnetism, 
his mind so nimble that to argue with him is to experience 
every single one of the proverbial frustrations of arguing 
with a Communist. These were the two protagonists. 

It was claimed for De Gasperi after the election cam- 
paign was over that wherever he and Togliatti had addressed 
meetings at the same place, at different times, he had had 
the bigger audience. Neither underrated the absolute 
conflict of all that they stood for. On his side, De Gasperi 
had declared his plans for reconstruction several years 
before, while he was still among the great books of the 
Vatican library. As Secretary of the Christian Democrat 
Party, at a time when Mussolini was still in the Palazzo 
Venezia, De Gasperi had busily written up the recom- 
mendations of several policy-making committees, lending 
to them all the touch of his own humanity. ‘ The success 
of State reforms is closely bound up with an improved 
moral standard,’ he declared. ‘ Hence a democratic state 
scrupulously respects liberty of conscience.’ ‘The new 
economic system must be based on two principles : liberty 
and social justice. The former is the right of the citizen, 
while the latter constitutes an obligation of the State.’ 
‘ There must be work for all. This must be a fundamental 
of economic liberty.’ ‘ Social justice demands the elimina- 
tion of large concentrations of wealth.’ ‘The whole system 
of taxation must be simplified, so that a straightforward 
economic policy, in the farming, industrial, banking and 
trade sectors, may be calculated to draw from the working 
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and middle classes the maximum amount of independent 
and constructive effort.’ 

These were noble intentions. Could they be put into 
more practical terms ? In his first speech as President of 
the Council of Ministers in June, De Gasperi made a 
genuine attempt to do so. He outlined a government 
policy which aimed at reducing unemployment by means 
of public works, training schemes, and emigration. He 
promised labour legislation that would legalise collective 
bargaining—still outlawed since Mussolini’s regime—give 
workers a place in business management, and regulate the 
right to strike. He spoke at length of a subject close to 
his own heart, agrarian reform in the South. ‘ Our policy,’ 
he said, ‘is to reduce the number of agricultural labourers 
by making them smallholders.’ Land-owners who were 
unwilling or financially unable to improve their estates 
would be expropriated by the Ministry of Agriculture. 
Lastly, in a broad survey of the national finances, he alluded 
again to the problem of Italy’s cumbrous taxation system. 
Revision, he said, must be ‘so devised as to hamper as 
little as possible the lives of the citizens and their economic 
activities.’ Italy would remain a country of free enter- 
prise. No single step towards nationalisation was pro- 
posed. 

The Christian Democrats pushed slowly ahead with their 
legislative programme during the rest of the year. And if 
no startling progress was made, they did at least hold their 
own in retaining the support of much of the country. The 
more lively features of national political life were to be 
found rather in the further splits that took place among 
the Socialists, in the vacillations of Communist policy, and 
in the break-up of the central trade union organisation. 

The Italian Socialists have lately been stretched like 
a rubber band between two opposite political poles, Chris- 
tian Democrat and Communist, which have grown steadily 
larger, stronger, and further apart. At the April elections 
the main rump of the former Socialist party, led by Signor 
Nenni, fought in a Popular Front with the Communists. 
There now seems little doubt that the result was fatal to 
the party’s future. Not only did the Popular Front fail 
to secure a majority; in defeat its main element, the 
Communists, scored at the expense of the Socialists. Many 
of Nenni’s followers were bitterly disillusioned with his 
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leadership. The upshot was an agitated special Socialist 
congress at Genoa in June. In the voting on future party 
policy, both Nenni and his party secretary, Basso, were 
unseated, and three divergent groups emerged, without 
any apparent prospect of reconciliation. The biggest 
group—and therefore the most direct descendant of the 
former Italian Socialist Party—voted for an end to the 
Popular Front, but no final break with the Communists, 
and a continuance of the opposition to De Gasperi’s govern- 
ment. To the Left of this group, another, which included 
Nenni and Basso, voted for continuing close relations with 
the Communists. To the Right, a third group, headed by 
Romita, voted for a policy of reconciliation with those 
Socialists, led by Saragat and Lombardo, who were partners 
in De Gasperi’s government, provided they would leave 
the government. 

These Right-wing or Constitutional Socialists had 
fought the elections as the anti-Communist Unita Socialista. 
Their members consisted of two groups which had split off 
from the original Socialist party, the first under Signor 
Giuseppe Saragat in February 1947 and the second under 
Ivan Matteo Lombardo a year later. One of their main 
cards since March has been recognition by the British 
Labour Party as the real representatives in Italy of 
Western Socialism. They believe in orthodox constitu- 
tional means of attaining a Socialist state within the frame- 
work of democracy. And it is this, as Signor Lombardo 
has pointed out to me, that has meant an inevitable parting 
of the ways with the Communists—in spite of the fact that 
nearly all continental Socialists base many of their beliefs 
on the Marxist interpretation of history. By contrast, on 
Signor Nenni’s return to Italy from a pilgrimage through 
the Communist-dominated territories of Eastern Europe 
during the late summer, he hinted that, if the ballot box 
was not effective, the voice of the people must make itself 
heard by other means. 

Threats such as these clearly spring from a belief that 
the end justifies the means. And that is a tenet of Com- 
munism rather than Socialism. The Italian Communists 
indeed have used the Left-wing Italian Socialists for their 
own. purposes, just as other Communist parties have used 
other Socialists, only on a more ruthless scale, in Eastern 
Europe. And it is surely a sign of the unhappy extent to 
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which Italy is now divided that, at the moment when a 
new constitution has at last given Italian democracy a 
chance to prove itself, the Left-wing Socialists should have 
allowed themselves to drift outside that constitution. 

The Italian Communists, for their part, have had an 
anxious year. And it is by no means certain that they 
know what their next tactics are to be even now. To 
understand their predicament, however, let us recapitulate 
for a moment on the international field. It will be re- 
called that the Cominform first met in Warsaw on Oct. 5, 
1947. Apart from tying together various strands of 
Russian interest, including the consolidation of Eastern 
Europe and the overthrow of the Marshall Plan, the meeting 
formulated a definite policy for the two great Communist 
parties of Western Europe, the French and Italian. While 
that for the French involved the open use of strikes as a 
political weapon, the policy in Italy was to achieve power 
by peaceful, that is to say constitutional, means. One 
reason for the difference between the two was that the 
Italian general elections were due in April. 

During the early part of 1948 the Italian Communists 
accordingly trod gently. But they put everything they 
had into their election campaign, and the defeat when it 
came was all the more shattering. Many in the Party had 
believed their own propaganda. They really thought they 
were on the way to final power. It was, for instance, 
reported that, when he heard the news of the disaster, 
even Togliatti himself retired into utter seclusion for 
twenty-four hours and would see no one, churning up the 
carpet in rage and disappointment. 

However that may be, there are two important aspects 
of the events which followed during the summer. The 
first concerns the home front, Italy: the second reflects 
the attitude of the Cominform. As regards the home front, 
it was natural that the failure should provoke deep-seated 
reactions. At first there was real defeatism among Italian 
Communists. The rank and file wavered. On the other 
hand a new spirit gradually asserted itself, and a rising 
demand was heard for violence. Then, just at the moment 
when the Party was in this split frame of mind, an all but 
successful attempt was made by a young Sicilian to assas- 
sinate Signor Togliatti at point blank range as he was 
leaving the parliament building on the afternoon of July 15. 
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The riposte was spontaneous. A lightning general strike 
was called, and a mass of individual acts of sabotage—the 
railways were cut in over a hundred places—revealed a 
pre-arranged Communist plan for national insurrection. 

The Minister of the Interior, Mario Scelba, acted with 
great force and promptness. The police demonstrated 
their new quality, resource, and self-confidence. And the 
disturbances were over in a few days. Above all, Togliatti 
began to recover from his wounds. De Gasperi subse- 
quently claimed that the country had been on the brink of 
a very serious threat to the regime. But it seems more 
likely that, although the unrest demonstrated the existence 
of a more complete revolutionary Communist plan than 
many people had supposed the Party to possess, the un- 
disciplined and hasty lack of coordination, with which it 
was thrown into operation, did the Communists more harm 
than good. In any case they again relapsed into inactivity 
after the affair was over. 

Meanwhile the Cominform had met for the second time 
during June at Bucharest, the Rumanian capital. Togliatti 
and his party secretary, Pietro Secchia, had been the Italian 
delegates. Whereas the previous meeting had talked much 
about the Communist campaign in Western Europe, this 
one mainly concerned itself with strengthening Russia’s 
hold on Eastern Europe, soon to be so catastrophically 
flouted by Marshal Tito. But it seems that a vital decision 
of principle was taken about countries like Italy, where 
constitutional routes to power had been tried but had so 
far failed. Henceforth the method was to include straight 
revolution. And Communists everywhere were warned not 
to sit back and wait for victory to drop into their mouths. 
Their future must be a fighting one. Pietro Secchia him- 
self, writing in the internationally circulating Cominform 
Journal, was put up to say: ‘The peasants’ fields will 
become battlefields.” ‘Economic strikes will become 
political strikes.’ ‘There must be no concession to those 
who advocate ‘‘ The worse things get, the better it will be 
for us,’’ but a resolute struggle against the opportunist 
influences of Social Democracy.’ The problem of revolu- 
tion in fact had become largely one of timing. 

Against this background must be set one more factor be- 
fore the Communist scene is complete. This is nationalism. 
It re-emerged in Italy during September when Togliatti 
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returned to active political life in Rome after his con- 
valescence in the North. There had been voices saying 
that, for all his old Moscow associations going back to the 
days of the Comintern, Togliatti was no longer in favour 
with the all-highest in Russia. His crime? Patriotism. 
He no longer toed the party line with adequate alacrity. 
To be specific, it was doubted whether he was at heart pre- 
pared to cast his own child, the Italian Communist Party, 
into the furnace of a civil putsch. He is an intellectual. 
And it was agreed that he believes in political skill rather 
than violence. 

So it came about that Togliatti’s return to Rome in the 
autumn set everyone guessing about the future tactics of 
Italian Communism. In his first speech he proclaimed 
both the continuance of his own leadership of the Party— 
which had been widely doubted—and his own belief in the 
need to attain power without violence. Did this consti- 
tute a national line contrary to that of the Cominform ? 
Was it the beginning of defiance, like that which seems to 
be springing up in Poland and Bulgaria on the Tito model ? 
Whatever the true answer history may give, the very 
existence of the question would seem to be an indication 
of inner conflict within Italian Communist ranks. 

Lastly we come to the third of the political highlights 
in Italy during 1948—the split in the trade union organisa- 
tion, the C.G.I.L. (Confederazione Generale Italiana di 
Lavoro). Ever since the war, the Communists, have 
dominated the Italian trade unions. And, as in other 
countries, they have frequently sought to use them for 
party political purposes. They have tried to turn the 
strike into a political rather than an economic weapon. 
But unlike the British T.U.C., where membership comes 
almost exclusively from the one party, Labour, the Italian 
C.G.I.L. began 1948 with a Christian Democrat, as well as 
Republican and Left-wing Socialist, minority. And the 
Christian Democrats and Socialists were both strongly 
represented on the Executive along with the Communists. 
Consequently the Christian Democrat trade union leader, 
Signor Giulio Pastore, constantly found himself at logger- 
heads over strike policy with the Communist Secretary- 
General, Signor Di Vittorio. The Socialists normally 
supported the Communist attitude, although at one point 
a change of Socialist Secretaries did modify their stand. 
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There would have been something of the burlesque in 
this Christian Democrat-Communist antagonism if it had 
not been so serious. Pastore, a short but tubby and sub- 
stantial figure of a man, was like a persistent little pug for 
ever standing up to the large uncouth mongrel, Di Vittorio. 
The two men, entirely unalike in appearance, manner, and 
thought, rudely battled it out between them, the almost 
dapper Pastore gaining a point here, the expectorating 
Di Vittorio winning another there. 

Inevitably, the situation could not continue indefinitely 
like this. Signor Pastore assured me in March that, so 
far from losing ground among the workers, his opposition 
to these Communist-inspired political strikes was gradually 
winning him additional support. The break came at last 
in July. The turning point was the general strike called 
by the Communists to revenge the attempt on Togliatti’s 
life. Purely political and of predominantly Communist 
interest alone, many of the workers felt that it frog- 
marched them into a violent and pointless clash with the 
State. 

Prior to this there had been two separatist movements 
in the C.G.I.L. The first had been growing for some weeks. 
Its idea was to form a new association within the C.G.I.L. 
that would present a united front to the Communists. Its 
members would be Christian Democrat, Socialist to varying 
degree, and Republican. But the second movement 
rapidly overtook the first—which after all was little more 
than another vain effort to vote down the numerically 
superior Communists. The second movement, known as 
the A.C.L.I., an Association of Catholic Workers, was 
claimed by the Christian Democrats as non-political. 
Formed and nourished by Catholic Action, it was in fact, 
however, a Christian Democrat shadow trade union organi- 
sation; and once the party had it operating effectively, it 
was used to discuss Christian Democrat plans of campaign 
within the C.G.I.L. 

It was at this stage that the general strike of July took 
place. After a few hours the Christian Democrat leaders 
on the C.G.I.L. Executive, sickened by the turn of events, 
ordered their workers back to work. At an Executive 
meeting the following day, held without the Christian 
Democrats being present, the Communists thereupon took 
the final step. They expelled the Christian Democrats 
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from the C.G.I.L. and ordered Christian Democrat officials 
to vacate their trade union offices immediately. For a few 
uncertain days these officials refused to comply. But by 
the end of a week it was patent that trade union unity in 
Italy was at last as outwardly dead as it had been in reality 
for a good many months. Some indication of the relative 
strengths of the two sides is given by the court award of 
23 million lire, out of the C.G.I.L.’s liquid resources of 
200 million, to the Christian Democrats. While this pro- 
vided them with some much needed ready cash, they did 
not, however, get any share of the C.I.G.L.’s fixed assets 
and other property, which was thought to be worth about 
one billion lire. Further court action was initiated to 
obtain a share. 

This episode accounts perhaps for the curious trade 
union position which maintained for a good many weeks 
after the actual split had taken place. Two sets of trade 
unions were recognised by the Government ; the Christian 
Democrat breakaway was naturally played up by the pre- 
dominantly Christian Democrat cabinet. But the leaders 
who had left the C.G.I.L. did not immediately form their 
own rival central organisation: A.C.L.I., it was generally 
felt, did not in itself constitute such a body. The delay 
nonetheless served two useful purposes. First, it gave 
members all over the country time to form local Christian 
unions—and reports of them came pouring in, even from 
Left-wing strongholds like Bologna. Secondly, the Chris- 
tian Democrats took the opportunity of appealing to the 
moderate Socialists and Republicans, who had remained 
in the C.G.I.L., to come over and join them. This appeal, 
however, had no apparent effect, and at last on October 19 
the Christian Democrats set up their own central trade 
union organisation, known as L.C.G.I.L., the Italian Free 
General Confederation of Workers. 

In this review of 1948 in Italy we have so far been con- 
sidering the main political events at home. There were of 
course others, albeit in a lesser key, which evoked passion 
and argument about foreign affairs. A new wave of 
emotion swept over the country, for instance, as the former 
Italian colonies came up for discussion, first, between the 
Big—and divided—Four in London, and, later, at the 
United Nations Assembly in Paris. Then in October, 
Count Sforza, the Foreign Minister, began to try and push 
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the country into taking a more positive view of the Brussels 
Pact for Western Union. Rome’s hitherto complete de- 
tachment had been due to wide divergencies of opinion 
about Italy’s role in post-war Europe, to the tremendous 
eastward tug of the six million Communist vote, and to 
the sensible plea that, unless the Peace Treaty is revised, 
Italy is too weak to be more than a military liability to any 
group of states that it joins. 

But however these political forces may work themselves 
out during the coming year, it is time to take a glance at 
the outline of Italian economic affairs. For it is there that 
the political elements have their roots and draw their sap. 
Two broad observations, then, may first be made. On the 
one hand, the economic power of the Communists is at 
present probably greater than their political. On the 
other, it is the trade recession which has presented the 
least encouraging aspect of Italian national life during the 
past year. 

A link immediately suggests itself between the Com- 
munists’ hold on the workers and the fact that the level of 
Italian industrial activity actually fell rather than rose 
during the year ; it dropped in fact from 112 to about 100. 
Indeed it is probably fair to make this deduction within 
limits. And to that extent Moscow has reason for satis- 
faction that, by keeping down the productivity of Italian 
labour, it has struck a blow at the Marshall Plan so far as 
it affects Italy. But any full analysis of the Italian 
economy must take into account forces quite outside Com- 
munist control or even influence, such as the Einaudi 
deflationary policy. And to that extent the Italian set- 
back, however suitably timed for Communist tactics, must 
be regarded as a phenomenon almost entirely independent 
of Russian machinations. 

The economic picture in Italy this year has been of a 
startling victory over inflation, but one secured at the cost 
of dwindling trade figures and mounting unemployment. 
Some people argue that Italy was due for a setback in any 
case and that the deflationary policy merely gave it a 
push. There is a good deal in this argument, for three 
reasons. First, Italian production costs are far too high, 
both in relation to the value of the currency at home and 
abroad and to the quality of many of the goods produced. 
This is because the productivity of labour, businessmen 
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say, is still 25 per cent. below that of 1938. Furthermore, 
most capital equipment is old, and much of it is not being 
worked to capacity. Secondly, with such high costs, 
Italian exports have been losing ground, as the world 
buyers’ market gradually asserts itself. Italian textiles, 
for instance, got off to a flying start at the end of the war. 
Now, as they face growing competition, it is another story. 
Thirdly, the slack in the home market has been taken up. 
Millions of Italians, of course, live at a very low standard. 
But within the scope of the spending power available, the 
home market is no longer short of goods. Again, you have 
only to glance at the shops of any big town to see that one 
reason for this is the high prices. 

The Italian economy notoriously faces an exceedingly 
intractable long-term problem. There is an absolute 
excess of labour in relation to the supplies of capital and 
raw materials available, or ever likely to be available. 
And periods of prosperity are, in a sense, only those in 
which the pressure of these facts is kept just under control. 
The moment there is any check to industry, it tends to 
develop into at least a minor slump very quickly. And 
this is what has happened during the past twelve months. 

Without a stop being put to inflation, however, there 
was no telling where Italy might not have ended. The 
present disastrous state of France shows the inevitable 
effect of uncontrollable inflation, even on the worker whose 
wage level is more or less tied to a cost-of-living index. 
But basically Italy is no France. France is potentially a 
rich country with a food surplus, enough coal and iron for 
heavy industry, and plenty of technical skill among its 
people. Italy, on the other hand, is a poor country, 
lacking in many of the essentials of modern industry, and 
desperately over-populated. The French are partly re- 
sponsible for allowing themselves to drift into their present 
state. Conversely, they stand every chance of pulling 
themselves out of it, once they can restore a sense of 
national discipline and social conscience. For the Italians 
an economic decline is apt to become rigid. There can be 
no psychological short-cut to recovery. 

The Italian Government was therefore right to do all in 
its power to check inflation. Signor Einaudi emphasised 
to me, while he was still Finance Minister and before he 
became President of the Republic, that his credit restric- 
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tion policy was aimed at preventing any further new credit 
expansion rather than severely curtailing existent credit. 
He was trying to apply the brakes rather than go into 
reverse. But to limit bank credit was naturally to cut 
down a certain amount of legitimate business activity. 
And it was unfortunate that, as the deflationary policy 
was pressed home during 1948, it had the effect of driving 
some of the smaller firms into liquidation. They were, for 
one thing, unable to go on employing roughly one man in 
ten more than they actually needed ; this was in practice 
demanded by the labour laws, under pressure from the 
trade unions. 

To set against the business decline, however, the govern- 
ment had some real financial achievements. The cost-of- 
living index did remain more or less stationary during 
1948, compared with its hectic jumps in the previous three 
or four years. Real wages for the lowest paid workers 
actually rose above the pre-war level. State revenue 
covered 38 per cent. of expenditure compared with 25 per 
cent. the year before. And last, but of great psychological 
importance, an abundant supply of food—thanks both to 
American help and improved harvests—brought black 
market prices down to somewhere near, and sometimes 
below, the official ones. 

Great hopes were, and indeed are, placed in American 
aid to Italy through the European Recovery Programme 
(E.R.P.). Not only has it meant the flow of almost more 
material than the somewhat anzmic Italian economy can 
yet stomach—there have, for instance, been temporary 
surpluses of both coal and oil—but the lira counterpart 
fund also promises much-needed finance. This fondo lire, 
with substantial sums to its credit even from government 
sales of American aid goods before those of E.R.P., has 
been widely quoted as the best available instrument with 
which to tackle the problems of the mezzogiorno, the South. 
De Gasperi’s own inclinations towards agrarian reforms 
down there seem to set the seal on this course of action. 

But, in spite of all that American aid has contributed 
and will still contribute, it could have done little without 
the resourcefulness of the Italians themselves. Again, 
France is the unhappy example of a country which no one 
can help unless and until its people help themselves. The 
Italians, in contrast, by their energy, their commonsense, 
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their surprising springs of vitality, have done an immense 
amount during the past year to re-establish their country 
as a stable—relatively, at any rate for these days—and 
respected member of the European community. 

It is only necessary to think back some eighteen months 
to realise the extent to which this is true. Then, there 
were still British and American occupation troops in Italy, 
the Peace Treaty had not yet been ratified, and Italy had 
not even the international status of a fully sovereign state. 
To-day, one of the scandals of diplomatic horse-trading is 
that Italy has been prevented by the Russians from 
becoming not only a member, but one of the eminent 
members of the United Nations, to which its size and 
ability entitle it. The views of Italian Ministers are 
listened to with attention abroad. The favour of the 
Italian man in the street is sought by gifts and promises 
from both East and West. Italian contributions to 
Western Europe’s economic revival are carefully and 
appreciatively studied in the Organisation for European 
Cooperation in Paris. 1948, in fact, has put Rome back 
on the political and economic map of the world. 


RIcHARD GOOLD-ADAMS. 





( 31 ) 
Art. 3.—THE MISSING OF TRUTH. 


‘ TRUTH,’ wrote H. G. Wells, ‘ is the remotest of mistresses. 
She lurks in strange places, she is attained by tortuous and 
laborious roads, but she is always there. Win to her and 
she will not fail you: she is yours and mankind’s for ever. 
She is reality, the one reality I have found in this strange 
disorder of existence. She will not sulk with you or mis- 
understand you, or cheat you of your reward. You cannot 
change her by advertisement or clamour, or stifle her in 
vulgarities. Things grow under your hands when you serve 
her, things that are permanent as nothing else is permanent 
in the whole life of man.’ 

In the history of man, nevertheless, truths have been 
discovered and made known which have not been accepted 
betimes by the people who mattered. Why—apart from 
the obvious reasons of defective intelligence and the like— 
do people miss truth ? 

To answer this question we must first look into our 
instincts. When our simian ancestors left the shelter of 
trees for the perilous terra firma, they had to face great 
dangers. Isolation meant death. They were obliged to 
rely on the solidarity of, subordination to, the horde. It 
was this severe discipline that developed the strength of 
the herd instinct. The herd formed a power stronger 
than the individual attacked, capable of making up for 
individuals lost, having the advantages of the strongest, 
swiftest, cleverest members. 

In early human society the herd instinct developed the 
idea of the tribe dominating the individual with taboos, 
imposed by the authority of the wizard-king and the like. 
Thus, in the words of the American humourist, ‘ It ain’t 
so much people’s ignorance that does the harm : it’s their 
knowing so many things that ain’t so.’ In historic times, 
orthodoxy in science prevented the world for centuries from 
using anesthetics, from seeing the discovered truth of 
evolution: it suppressed the practice of dissection and 
the understanding of the nervous system: it prevented 
mankind from seeing that the Earth rotates round the sun. 
It maintained against better knowledge the Ptolemaic 
astronomy and the medical teaching of Galen. For 
centuries the brilliant discoveries of the Islamic civilisation 
in chemistry, medicine, astronomy, mathematics, geology, 

c 2 
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agriculture, trade organisation, and craftsmanship were 
unknown in Christendom because of orthodoxy. In the 
thirteenth century, Theodoric practised and advocated 
antiseptic surgery. In the fourteenth century, Peter of 
Abano stated that the air had weight, that the brain was 
the source of the nerves and the heart the source of the 
blood vessels. In 1734 scurvy was diagnosed as due to 
deficiency of fresh vegetables. In 1796 Frank advocated a 
public health system, including water supplies, sewage dis- 
posal, and even school hygiene. The basic principles of the 
aeroplane were stated by Sir George Cayley in 1809: William 
Henson formulated them in a design patented in 1843,* and 
in 1848 John Stringfellow made a steam-propelled model 
fly. Such things had to be rediscovered years later. 

In addition to the general herd instinct there developed 
particular forms of it—for example, family loyalty, so that 
members of a family became afraid of expressing views 
that would embarrass other members of the family ; class 
loyalty, with similar taboos as regards class; the desire for 
social recognition and approval; academic conventions ; 
the over-accumulation of traditions; the influence of 
economic inducements and sanctions to accept orthodoxies ; 


professional and trade conventions ; party loyalty. 

When Locke taught that there were no innate ideas, 
that the mind of a child at birth was an absolute blank, 
this came to be widely held + and on it was built the 





* Except for the absence of ailerons to give lateral stability, his monoplane 
embodied the features of the aeroplane as it was eventually developed—it had 
a much better aerodynamic shape than most of the aircraft made in the early 
years of this century—trigid wings made of wood and strengthened by king- 
post bracing ; a streamlined shape ; and a car or fuselage to house the power 
plant and provide room for passengers, mail, or freight. Power was to be 
obtained from a steam engine of 25-30 horse-power driving two ‘ pusher’ 
airscrews of ten feet diameter. There is even evidence that Henson understood 
the need for some form of assisted take-off. He was mocked, and his invention 
made the subject of ribald comment in‘ Punch.’ He tried to get Parliamentary 
approval for an air transport company ‘ to convey passengers, troops, and 
Government dispatches to China and India in a few days.’ The Bill did not 
get beyond a hilarious first reading. A writer in ‘The Times’ recognised 
the worth of the invention, as did Hansom, the inventor of the hansom cab. 

+ Although Hering said, ‘ Theories concerning the development of the 
individual consciousness which deny heredity or the power of transmission 
and insist upon an entirely fresh start for every human soul, as though the 
infinite number of generations that have gone before us might as well have 
never lived for all the effect they have had upon ourselves—such theories 
will contradict the facts of our daily experience at every touch and turn.’— 
‘ Das Gedichtniss als allgemeine Funktion der organisierten Materie,’ 1870. 
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doctrine that all men are born equal. This was a potent 
factor in the American Revolution and was embodied in 
the preamble to the constitution of the United States : 
‘ We hold it to be self-evident that all men are born equal.’ 
These ideas spread to France, and Rousseau was able to 
persuade not only himself but many, that all are born good, 
that it is civilisation that has corrupted people, and there- 
fore only political liberty was necessary to secure well- 
being. Such doctrines were a potent factor in the French 
Revolution with its slogan, ‘ liberty, equality, fraternity.’ 
They captured the enthusiasm of many in England and 
culminated there in the rhapsodies of Price. All this in 
spite of the fact that it is patent that one person is born 
with an ear for music and another tone-deaf; that one is 
born a mathematician and another devoid of mathematical 
faculty ; and that such variations are not limited to specific 
faculties but range over the eatire field of human equip- 
ment. 

Blindness totruth hasof courseoperated alsoin esthetics. 
In the seventeenth century, convention in this country 
made people believe that Cowley was the greatest poet of 
all time. In pictorial art, wrote Samuel Butler (he was 
the independent mind par excellence, so I shall quote him 
frequently), ‘it is only after generations of imposture that 
approximate right gets done. True, Guido, Guercino, and 
Domenichino have at last tumbled into the abyss, but they 
had a triumph of some three hundred years, during which 
none dared lift hand against them.’ Butler plumped for 
Giovanni Bellini: a picture by him sold in 1863 for 18} 
guineas, in 1948 for 4,830/. Writing in 1881 Butler, said: 


‘ There is very little tolerable painting anywhere. In some 
kinds of black-and-white work the present age is strong. The 
illustrations to ‘ Punch,” for example, are often as good as 
anything that can be imagined. We know of nothing like 
them in any past age or country. This is the one kind of 
art—and it is a very good one—in which we excel as distinctly 
as the age of Phidias excelled in sculpture.’ 


At the time, these views were regarded as paradoxes that 
were silly. But within a few years Whistler said that 
Charles Keene was the greatest artist since Hogarth; in 
the course of time, the late George Belcher was elected a 
Royal Academician; and in 1947 Mr Derek Hudson 
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compared Keene with Velasquez. Writing in 1887, Butler 
spoke of F. H. Potter, who had just died, as having been 
‘ poor, neglected and unable to fight his way through the 
ranks of men with not a tenth part of his genius.”* In 
recent years Potter’s pictures are being bought by the 
Tate Gallery and other collections. 

In politics truths were pointed out by Lecky, Sir Flinders 
Petrie, and Mr Bernard Shaw that came to be realised only 
many years later. The present writer has given examples 
in previous articles in ‘ The Quarterly Review.’ But here 
again the truths were evaded, although history has proved 
them to be truths. 

Lecky said that in every period and place there is a 
prevailing ‘climate of opinion,’ against which truth, no 
matter how cogent, cannot make headway quickly enough. 
The herd instinct, operating in modern man, makes him 
desire to be in the ‘right’ group, produces conventions 
that are ‘safe’ in the circles in which he desires to be. 
‘ Thou art a blessed fellow to think as every man thinks : 
never a man’s thought in the world keeps the roadway 
better than thine.’ What makes the discoverer is the 
detachment from his mental environment which enables 
him to see ideas in new unions. Thus a man of ‘ inferior 
intelligence and information’ may be a discoverer, and 
education may incapacitate for discovery.t The inertia of 
tradition, convention, public opinion, and the lack of 
courage to defy them, as Sir Grafton Elliot Smith pointed 
out, blind all but the ablest and most fearless of men to 
facts that are really patent. In all times there have been 
men of goodwill whose vision and ability have been limited 
by the mystique of their environment. 

The development of modern society away from in- 
dividualism to mass production and socialism has increased 





* Potter died of starvation. 

ft Dr Trevelyan in his ‘ English Social History ’ says that England in the 
eighteenth century, in spite of its educational defects, produced a larger 
proportion of remarkable and original men than the England of to-day. 
In the reign of George III, he says, a time of decadence of the only two univer- 
sities in England and of the decay of the endowed schools specially charged 
with secondary education, the intellectual life of the country was never more 
brilliant and the proportion of men of genius was immensely greater than 
now. Apprenticeship made for originality—as against the accumulation of 
academic tradition. The value of the fresh approach is obvious in literature : 
how many who have attained eminence in letters have been ‘ trained’ as 
writers ? 
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the danger greatly. We have had demonstrated in recent 
experience how blind the populace is. In the Utopianism 
of 1943, Keynes, Beveridge, the Army Bureau of Current 
Affairs, ‘ Picture Post ’ and other journals put forward the 
view that as soon as hostilities ceased, production would 
get going at such a rate that we should be able to afford 
the Education Act, national insurance on the grand scale, 
higher wages, and shorter hours. Inthe general election of 
1945 the military forces were largely influenced by the 
consideration that a Labour government would speed 
demobilisation. This indeed has been fulfilled, but there 
has been widespread disillusionment. Strikes have demon- 
strated the validity of an utterance of Mr Churchill years 
ago, so ridiculed by Mr Shaw and other Socialist intel- 
ligentsia, that labour is not fit to govern. In a recent 
broadcast, Lord Addison made the triumphant comparison, 
in favour of socialism, between unemployment after the 
First World War and after the Second, ignoring the fact 
that it has been American economic aid that has made all 
the difference and when that runs out, the facts of life will 
have to be faced again. 

The opiate commonly used to allay fear of the stupidity 
of the people is ‘ education.” But we have not solved the 
problem of education. The education we are practising 
may, as we have seen, incapacitate. Education itself 
suffers from mass production. Years ago it was written: 


‘Academies and universities are an obstacle to finding 
doors in later life: partly because they push young people 
through doorways that the universities have provided and so 
discourage the habit of being on the lookout for others (and 
any power not worked at pretty high pressure will deteriorate) ; 
and partly because they do not take pains enough to make 
sure that the doors are bona fide ones. If, to change the 
metaphor, an academy has taken a bad shilling, it is seldom 
very scrupulous about trying to pass it on. It will stick to 
it that the shilling is a good one as long as the police will let it.’ 


We live in an age of specialisation, and specialisation 
has peculiar temptations for missing truth. The specialist 
must keep abreast of all the work done in his subject. 
How many minds can stand this and keep fresh? Karl 
Pearson, when he retired from his professorial chair, said, 
‘I have now what I have not had for fifty years—time to 
think.’ Specialists are unable to correct theories if they 
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are consonant with their own specialism but not with other 
knowledge beyond the ken of the specialist. Specialisation 
involves the development of conventions and orthodoxies 
in the specialised fields. Science and scholarship, whilst 
theoretically devoted to the disinterested pursuit of truth, 
sometimes fall very far short. ‘ Scientists,’ writes one of 
them, ‘ are very ordinary members of Homo sapiens, quite 
liable to envy and jealousy, very often fond of vainglory, 
sometimes tempted by the lure of personal fear or gain, 
sometimes confusing the trappings of eminence and power 
with true greatness, eager to acquire labels that purport 
to be recognitions of merit, and just as capable as any other 
body of men of obstinately adhering to irrational opinion.’ * 
In ‘Erewhon Revisited’ Mr Higgs, jun., recorded of 
*‘ Bridgeford ’ 


‘the readiness of her Professors to learn from those who at 
first sight may seem least able to instruct them, the gentle- 
ness with which they correct an opponent if they feel it 
incumbent upon them to do so, the promptitude with which 
they acknowledge an error when it is pointed out to them, 
and quit a position, no matter how deeply they have been 
committed to it, at the first moment at which they cannot 
hold it righteously, their delicate sense of humour, their utter 
immunity from log-rolling or intrigue, the scorn with which 
they regard anything like hitting below the belt.’ 


What makes this situation especially dangerous is that, 
if the orthodoxy be in error, the ‘ experts ’ are themselves 
its victims. 

In the name of protecting the public from unqualified 
practitioners, the professions now require that, before 
anyone can practise in one of them, he must have been 
‘ conditioned ’ by having passed through a rigorous con- 
ventional training and satisfied the ‘ conditioned ’ orthodox. 
But Wren was a scientist, not a ‘ trained architect’; Adam 
Smith was a Professor of Moral Philosophy, not a ‘ trained 
economist’; Rennie, the greatest of bridge-builders, was 
not a ‘qualified engineer ’—he had ‘a singular distaste 
for mathematical studies and engineering divorced from 





* When Faraday at the age of twenty-one approached Humphry Davy 
to seek an opportunity to enter upon a scientific career, he records, ‘ He 
smiled at my notion of the superior moral feelings of scientific man and said 
he would leave me to the experience of a few years to set me right in that 
matter.’ 
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practical experience ’—Faraday was an absolute amateur ; 
Darwin was not a qualified biologist : none of these men 
would be recognised to-day as qualified in the spheres in 
which they were pre-eminent. If orthodoxy alone is cer- 
tifying, publishing or broadcasting, there is only one 
opportunity of qualifying, attaining publication or broad- 
casting. Mr. Walter Elliot has written : 


‘I wonder what the comments of Mr Bernard Shaw would 
have been as a young playwright if his access to the London 
stage had been placed at the mercy of a committee containing 
playwrights ? Or if Wagner could not have had a piece of 
music performed without the sanction of a committee, five of 
whom were his professional competitors? The history of 
medicine, as of any other art or science, shows what chance 
the heretic, the rebel, the apostle, the unorthodox, has against 
a committee containing his established competitors—the very 
men he seeks to shake up and, if need be, destroy.’ 


The ‘ liberal university ’’ is incapable of dealing with the 
problem, for it consists of people pursuing unrelated 
specialisms. And yet the welfare of the community 
depends on the possibility of having new and fresh 
approaches. 

The desire to stand well with our fellows is a potent 
temptation. Our self-love is alarmed lest we should be 
deficient in the conventionally-required judgment and so 
we persuade ourselves to it—as if it could matter to any 
right-minded person what was thought of him, in com- 
parison with the keeping of his own soul truthful with 
itself. There can be little doubt that this is a main cause 
of the evasion of truth, the acceptance of false judgments. 
Butler said that the way to find out whether you liked a 
picture was to ask yourself how long you would stand in 
front of it if you were quite sure that nobody was looking. 
Since the beginning of this century we have had a series 
of movements in art and literature which have traded on 
the weakness indicated. Lord Justice Asquith has recalled 
the picture of half a guitar and a railway ticket. In a 
recent number of ‘ Life ’’ was a picture of an exhibition of 
modern art with a group of persons wrapt in contemplating 
a ‘ picture ’ on the wall: a detached spectator was saying, 
‘I will not be the first to tell them it is a ventilator.’ In 
poetry we have had Mr T. S. Eliot and his school. In 
Australia an ‘ advanced’ journal of poetry discovered a 
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new poet, Ern Malley, and printed a number of his poems. 
It was later revealed that they had been concocted by two 
undergraduates and that one of their ‘ poems ’: 


‘Swamps, marshes, borrowpits and other 
Areas of stagnant waters serve 
As breeding grounds ’ 


they had taken from a catalogue of disinfectants. It is 
the old story of the emperor’s new clothes. 

The blinkers operate even in persons of great intellectual 
capacity, energy, perseverance, kindliness, generosity, and 
patience. Perhaps the final word on the evasion of truth 
was written by Tolstoy : 


‘Most men, not only those considered clever but who are 
very clever and capable of understanding the most difficult 
scientific, mathematical, and philosophical problems, can very 
seldom discern the simplest and most obvious truth if it be 
such as to oblige them to admit the futility of conclusions of 
which they are proud, which they have taught to others, and on 
which they have built up their lives.’ 


Naturally, the last phrase indicates a fundamental bias. 
The most searching piece of writing that I know is Samuel 
Butler’s ‘ The Righteous Man’: 


‘The righteous man will rob none but the defenceless : 

Whatsoever can reckon with him he will neither plunder nor 
kill. 

He will steal an egg from a hen or a lamb from a ewe, 

For his sheep and his hens cannot reckon with him hereafter : 

They live not in any odour of defencefulness : 

Therefore right is with the righteous man, and he taketh 
advantage righteously, 

Praising God and plundering. 


The righteous man will enslave his horse * and his dog, 

Making them serve for their bare keep and for nothing further, 

Shooting them, selling them for vivisection when they can 
no longer profit him, 

Backbiting them and beating them if they fail to please him ; 

For his horse and his dog can bring no action for damages : 

Wherefore, then, should he not enslave them, shoot them, 
sell them for vivisection ? 





* Mr Bernard Shaw wrote in 1889, ‘ I hate foxhunting, shooting, fishing, 
coursing (a most dastardly pursuit), and I would, if I had the power, make 
horse traction in the streets, with all its horrors, as illegal as dog traction is.’ 
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But the righteous man will not plunder the defenceful— 
Not if he be alone and unarmed—for his conscience will 
smite him. 
He will not rob a she-bear of her cubs, nor an eagle of her 
eaglets— 
Unless he have a rifle to purge him from fear of sin : 
Then may he shoot rejoicing in innocency—from ambush or a 
safe distance ; 
Or he will beguile them, lay poison for them, keep no faith 
with them ; 
For what faith is there with that which cannot reckon hereafter, 
Neither by itself, nor by another, nor by any residuum of ill 
consequences ? 
Surely, where weakness is utter, honour ceaseth.’ 
Can it be denied that this is a basis on which we build our 
lives ? The farther back we go in history the more terrible 
is the cruelty to animals, except that the cruelties of modern 
man are more wholesale and the ignorance more culpable. 
A factor of major importance in the history of this matter 
is that Aristotle taught that animals had not the psyche 
that man has. This was interpreted to mean that animals 
were animate mechanisms and this became the authorita- 
tive teaching of both Catholic Christianity and Islam. 


The results can be seen where these religions reign to-day. 

Shakespeare was far ahead of the world in his sensitive- 
ness to cruelty to animals. In ‘ Venus and Adonis’ he 
wrote of the hunted hare: 


‘ And now his grief may be compared well 
To one sore sick that hears the passing-bell. 


Then shalt thou see the dew-bedraggled wretch 
Turn and return, indenting with the way : 
Each envious brier his weary legs doth scratch, 
Each shadow makes him stop, each murmur stay : 
For misery is trodden on by many 
And, being low, never relieved by any.’ 
In ‘ Lucrece ’ he wrote: 
‘ As the poor, frighted deer, that stands at gaze, 
Wildly determining which way to fly.’ 
In ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost ’: 
‘ Where is the bush 
That we must stand and play the murderer in ? 
Now mercy goes to kill 
And shooting well is then accounted ill. 
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Glory grows guilty of detested crimes 

When, for fame’s sake, for praise, an outward part, 
We bend to that the working of the heart ; 

As I for praise alone now seek to spill 

The poor deer’s blood that my heart means no ill.’ 


“In § As You Like It ’ the Duke says 


‘ And yet it irks me the poor dappled fools, 
Being native burghers of this desert city, 
Should in their own confines with forked heads 
Have their round haunches gored.’ 


It would appear that Shakespeare created Jaques as a 
shield from behind which to attack wrongs, and the First 
Lord replies that the latter 


‘swears you do more usurp 

Than doth your brother that hath banisht you. 
A poor sequester’d stag, 

That from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a hurt, 
Did come to languish ; and indeed, my lord, 
The wretched animal heaved forth such groans 
That their discharge did stretch his leathern coat 
Almost to bursting, and the big round tears 
Coursed down his innocent nose 
In piteous chase.’ 


Jaques, says the First Lord, swears 
‘that we 
Are mere usurpers, tyrants and what’s worse, 
To fright the animals and kill them up.’ 


It was not until 1790 that a veterinary college was 
established in London. In 1801 the Rev. William Vidler, 
a Unitarian minister, published an article in ‘ The Univer- 
salist Miscellany’ on the neglected subject of cruelty to 
animals, denouncing cock-fighting, bull-baiting and the 
like: he included hunting under his ban, a radicalism on 
which no one had previously ventured. It was not until 
1822 that the first act of parliament ever to be passed 
in any country to protect animals was passed in England. 
Emerson directed attention to how we shut the slaughter- 
house from our minds. Professor Wood Jones has told 
how, when he landed on an island where human beings 
had never been, birds settled on his head and shoulders, 
and he blushed, not only metaphorically but physically, 
as he realised that this was because they had not become 
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acquainted with human beings. We exploit animals, with 
shameless cruelty, for food, raw materials, and sport. 
Candid examination of what is involved would convince 
any intelligent person that these cruelties (e.g. of the steel 
trap, the methods of hunting whales, castration without 
anesthetic) are wrong; but selfishness is overwhelmingly 
strong. 

The most popular activities are smoking tobacco, 
drinking alcohol, and gambling. The scientific truth about 
these things is not in dispute. Alcohol is a narcotic drug ; 
the sucking in of tobacco smoke and the exhaling of it are 
but simple pleasures; the personal and economic conse- 
quences of gambling are obvious to intelligent people. 
Yet in a condition approaching national bankruptcy we 
import vast quantities of tobacco and alcohol instead of 
food and raw materials and machinery, and Government 
is powerless to deal with gambling. 


‘The Erewhonians were really a very difficult people to 
understand. The most glaring anomalies seemed to afford 
them no intellectual inconvenience; neither, provided that 
they did not actually see the money dropping out of their 
pockets nor suffer immediate physical pain, would they listen 
to any arguments as to the waste of money and happiness 
which their folly cost them.’ 


The bias with which this article deals, as it prevents 
most of us from seeing facts which are obvious, naturally 
does not allow us to look below the surface of our estab- 
lished habits. What could be more laudable than drinking 
milk ? But what is milk? In the course of evolution it 
was found that the more highly evolved the animal, the 
longer recapitulation has the offspring to go through, the 
more prolonged is its state of helplessness and danger.* 
It was found to be advantageous that in the earlier stages 
of recapitulation the offspring should be carried in the 
body of the mother. But, provided the offspring is safe- 
guarded, the sooner it can be born the better, in primitive 
conditions of life especially, even before it can look after 
itself. Owing to this urgency for birth, a new arrangement 





* There is an evident relation between the length of period of growth and 
length of life. The cat grows for 14 years and lives 8; the dog 24 years and 
lives 12 or 14; the horse 5 and lives 25-80; the camel 8 and lives 40. All 
the larger animals live about five times their growing period. 
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was evolved. Glands were developed in the mother, with 
teats, to enable the blood of the mother, hitherto supplied 
internally, to be supplied externally. For all practical 
purposes, milk is blood which has been deprived of its red 
colouring matter. The red corpuscles are no longer re- 
quired to carry oxygen, because the offspring is now able to 
procure its own oxygen from its lungs by means of its own 
red blood cells. The milk is not exposed to light and air 
and is at the temperature of the mother’s body. There is 
an extra amount of fat and carbohydrate in the milk as 
against the blood, because extra heat is now required to 
maintain the accustomed temperature. To get the white 
blood of animals, man exploits their motherhood. The 
calf is taken from its mother immediately after birth. 


‘ And as the butcher takes away the calf 
And binds the wretch and beats it when it strays 
Bearing it to the bloody slaughterhouse ; 
And as the dam runs lowing up and down, 
Looking the way her harmless young one went 
And can do naught but wail her darling’s loss. . . .’ * 


By the imposition of continuing lactation on animals, 
their constitutional strength is undermined and they 


develop tuberculosis. Moreover the milk is now exposed 
to light and air and liable to be contaminated. 

There has been introduced the mass production of eggs 
by the ‘ battery’ system. The young pullets are put in 
small cages to stand on large-mesh wire-netting and kept 
in these same cages for two years—until, when they cease 
to lay well, they are killed. Their legs become as brittle 
as matchstalks. 

When attention is called to these cruelties, the official 
answer is to refer to the Protection of Animals Act, but of 
course magistrates are conditioned by the conventions. 


R. F. Rattray. 





* ‘TI Henry VI.’ 
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Art. 4.—ISAAC D’ISRAELI. 


A Curtosity oF LITERATURE. 


LOOKING over the long line of men and women who, woven 
into the texture of England, have somehow added to her 
development and cultural life, one sees a noble and magni- 
ficent diversity of creatures—kings and queens ; statesmen, 
soldiers, sailors, and adventurers; artists, philosophers, 
scientists, scholars, historians, antiquarians, poets, authors, 
and men of letters. Isaac D’Israeli’s exact position within 
that fabric is difficult to establish, but he certainly belonged 
to its very after-part. He did not produce works of history 
in the higher sense, but was more than a mere chronicler 
of events. Though devoted to the study of ancient times 
through their relics, he was also not an antiquarian, yet 
more than a littérateur who produces only critical or literary 
essays. His status is perhaps best defined as that of a 
deep-read amateur who disseminated his ‘ extensive and 
peculiar knowledge’ through a great number of books 
which in their time were almost all successful. 

However, ‘Curiosities of Literature’—a more stupendous 
than impressive accumulation of historical, critical, geo- 
graphical, religious, social, legal, and literary observations, 
finds, and facts—is the only one of D’Israeli’s works which 
may be truly said to survive. Its first part appeared in 
1791, but he cannot have been over confident of its success 
as he presented the copyright to his publisher John 
Murray—of 32 Fleet Street whose son moved in 1812 to 
50 Albemarle Street and became his great friend—but 
was fortunate enough to repurchase it some years later at 
a public sale. The work was continued and the sixth and 
last volume appeared in 1834. At a time in which the 
literary ancedote was the great fashion—‘ the world was 
far gone in its anecdotage ’ Samuel Rogers drily observed 
—it was for a generation or two a great favourite with the 
public and innumerable imitations followed. It was trans- 
lated into other languages and as recently as 1932 a new 
edition was published. 

Without reverting at greater length into the origin of 
the D’Israelis, it is sufficient to say that they were an 
Italian Jewish family and that in 1748 a younger son, 
Benjamin, emigrated from Cento in Ferrara and settled in 
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this country, famous for freedom of conscience. He started 
in England as a clerk with his compatriots and co-religion- 
ists, the important Anglo-Italian merchants Joseph and 
Pellegrin Treves in Fenchurch Street and, upon his marriage 
to Rebecca Mendes Furtado in 1756, established himself 
as an importer of Italian merchandise such as marble, 
alum, currants, and straw hats. In later years he patented 
a process by which ‘a wood which is the growth of this 
Kingdom’ should replace the straw imported from Leg- 
horn. The age of artificial silk had not yet dawned, 
however, and the process was not a success. 

As the daily business routine bored Benjamin D’Israeli 
he sought to vary the monotony by an occasional gamble 
on the Stock Exchange, by which he landed himself in 
serious difficulties (and sixty years later his grandson was 
to have, in 1825, the same unpleasant experience). By 
his second marriage in 1765 to Sarah Shiprut de Gabay 
Villareal he repaired his losses, and with the new capital 
now at his disposal he established himself in 1776 at 
Hamlin’s Alley, Cornhill, as an unlicensed broker (‘ outside 
broker ’ in modern phraseology). The new venture pros- 
pered to such an extent that in 1779 two partners were 
admitted and the style of the firm changed into D’Israeli, 
Stoke & Parkins. Ultimately he became, until 1803, a 
member of the Stock Exchange and served, a colleague of 
David Ricardo, on its Committee for General Purposes. 

He lived at 5 Great St Helen’s above his business ; 
having become a man of property he settled near Enfield, 
‘ where he formed an Italian garden, entertained his friends 

. ate macaroni which was dressed by the Venetian 
Consul, sang canzonettas . . . and lived till he was nearly 
ninety . . . in the full enjoyment of prolonged existence.’ 
This ‘sanguine, courageous, speculative, and fortunate’ 
man his grandson Benjamin Disraeli—who in 1823, when 
eighteen, began to drop the apostrophe in his name (and 
from whom these lines are quoted)—liked to remember ; 
but not so his grandmother, ‘a demon.’ She lived until 
1825, when she died at the age of eighty-two. ‘I re- 
member with horror the journeys on Sundays from Blooms- 
bury Square to Kensington when I was a boy ’ the mortified 
grandson reported. ‘No kindness, no tea, no tips— 
nothing.’ 

Isaac, the only child of that incongruous couple, was 
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born in 1766 at Enfield. Already in his nonage that 
curious boy refused to play the part a kind fate had allotted 
him. He showed no inclination whatever to import goods 
from Italy or deal in stocks and shares, and altogether 
dropped completely out of the line of his family’s tradition. 
What could become of a lad, the terrified parents asked 
themselves, who, living in a comfortable home, had the 
ambition to become a scribe or, still worse, a poet? ‘The 
title of author,’ D’Israeli wrote in after-life in the Preface 
to ‘ Calamities of Authors ’ (1813), ‘ still retains its charm 
among our youth, and is consecrated by ages. Yet what 
affectionate parent would consent to see his son devote 
himself to his pen as a profession ?’ The mother foresaw 
for her child only a future of degradation, looked upon 
him as moonstruck, and when he produced his first poem 
the domestic crisis came to a head. Even the indulgent 
father, now seriously alarmed, felt that decisive measures 
were required to prevent a similar occurrence and the 
delinquent was in 1780 sent to a business friend at Amster- 
dam who was to place him at some college of repute. 
There he was given the run of an excellent library but as, 
unfortunately, his free-thinking tutor had himself poetic 
inclinations, very little was gained and he returned uncured 
in 1782. To the parent’s chagrin, a lengthy poem—and 
what was worse, directed against commerce which, in the 
young author’s opinion, was the corruption of men—was 
now produced and submitted to Johnson. Unfortunately 
the great Doctor was too ill to read anything ; the parcel 
was returned unopened and no judgment could be obtained 
from that authority. 

The gratification of seeing himself for the first time in 
urint Isaac D’Israeli experienced in December 1786 when 
an essay on Johnson’s character, signed I.D.I., appeared 
in ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine.’ The first success in prose was 
followed by verses which—addressed to Richard Gough, 
a well-to-do antiquary and neighbour at Enfield—were 
inserted on Nov. 20, 1787, in the ‘ St James’s Chronicle.’ 
The offender, however, was once again exiled—this time 
to France—but when he came back in 1789, by now a young 
man of twenty-three, he still impenitently refused to be 
guided by family precedents. 

His unhappy childhood and youthful years did not fail 
to make a deep mark upon the man, and throughout his 

Vol, 287.—No. 579. D 
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life Isaac D’Israeli suffered from a deficiency of self-esteem 
—inferiority complex in modern phraseology. He mixed 
little with the world ;- if he entered a club it was only to 
consult a book and one of the few amusements in which he 
indulged was a ramble among book-shops, in his younger 
days social rendezvous—Debrett’s the haunt of the Whigs, 
Hatchard’s of the Tories. At Hatchard’s D’Israeli had 
made the acquaintance of Henry James Pye—‘ the poetical 
Pye,’ during whose tenure of office, from 1790 to 1813, the 
post of Poet Laureate had sunk rather low—and of all men 
it was this rhymer who successfully took on the part of a 
mediator. He paid a visit at Enfield, made clear that 
young Isaac had promising talents, and so at last induced 
the father to give up the unhappy struggle and to consent 
to a literary career. The dedication of ‘The Defence of 
Poetry ’ (1790) to Pye was the expression of the vindicated’s 
gratitude. 

The main bulk of the verse of that day was done by 
satirists. ‘ Peter Pindar ’—John Wolcot, a physician and 
divine who had abandoned medicine for literature—be- 
longed to that class and lampooned, during the last twenty 
years of the century, George III, Tory ministers and events 
and persons generally. With vigour and efficiency he was 
opposed by William Gifford, the future first editor of ‘ The 
Quarterly Review ’ founded in 1809 by John Murray (the 
second) to defend State and Church. Curiously enough it 
was ‘ An Abuse on Satire,’ an attack on that widely-read 
lampooner which in 1789 established D’Israeli’s fame. 
Wolcot himself, otherwise not so placable—on a former 
occasion he had assaulted Gifford but got the worst of the 
encounter and had now exchanged blows with the poet 
William Hayley to whom he attributed the recent attack 
—expressed the wish to make the young author’s acquaint- 
ance, congratulated him on his success, and until Wolcot’s 
death in 1819 the two remained on friendly terms. 

In the primary stages of his literary career Isaac, 
following the great fashion of his time, wrote verses and 
must have been a poet of some merit—when introduced 
to Walter Scott, the greater luminary in the Elysian fields 
recited a poem D’Israeli had composed many years before. 
It was accorded a place of honour in ‘ English Minstrelsy,’ 
and Scott held that ‘if the writer of these lines had gone 
on he would have been an English poet.’ 
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D’Israeli, however, did not go on. In about 1800 he 
vacated his seat on Parnassus and became a man of letters. 
‘ His pen was,’ in the words of his son, ‘ never idle, but it 
was to note and to register, not to compose.’ Divested of 
filial admiration—and father and son were lavish in praising 
each other—it was but a desultory industry. The always 
caustic Rogers wrote of him to Southey: ‘ There’s a man 
with only half an intellect who writes books that will live,’ 
and Southey said of ‘ Calamities of Authors’ that it ‘ is 
as amusing as any lover of light reading can desire.’ 
Washington Irving seems not to have been much impressed 
and reports only that he ‘is a very pleasant cheerful old 
fellow.’ They had met at John Murray’s—in whose house 
were the headquarters of the literary London of that time 
—and Byron, more appreciative than the others, wrote to 
the great publisher on July 24, 1818: ‘I have a great 
respect for Israeli (sic) and his talents, and have read his 
works over and over and over repeatedly, and have been 
amused by them greatly, and instructed often.’ On 
another occasion the poet alluded to D’Israeli as ‘ that most 
interesting and searching writer.’ 

With genuine scholars, however, he did not find 
unmitigated approval. ‘ He had such a perfect disregard 
for facts,’ said Lord Salisbury much later (in 1878) of the 
son, but the well-coined phrase would far better have 
fitted the father. Nevertheless he was, after the publica- 
tion of ‘ Commentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles I ’ 
(1831), awarded the D.C.L. at Oxford, but Disraeli con- 
sidered the much earlier ‘An Essay on the Manners and 
Genius of the Literary Character ’ (1795) to be the most 
perfect of his father’s works. 

Financial independence and emancipation from paternal 
supervision D’Israeli had already gained when, after the 
death of his maternal grandmother, ample means came 

into his hands and he could live in chambers at 12 James 
Street, Adelphi. At the age of thirty-six he married in 
1802 Maria (Miriam) Basevi, a descendant of another 
Italian Jewish clan who, hailing from Verona, had been 
settled in this country since the closing decades of the 
seventeenth century. She was an excellent wife and 
mother but had no share in the intellectual life of her 
family, and in the correspondence between father and son 
and brother and sister her name is not often mentioned. 

D2 
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After marriage the young couple settled at 6 King’s Road, 
Bedford Row—now 22 Theobald’s Road—and there on 
Dec. 20, 1804, their eldest son and second child, Benjamin, 
was born. In 1817 the D’Israelis moved to 6 Bloomsbury 
Square and in 1829, giving up a residence in London, to 
Bradenham House, near High Wycombe. 

Itismost remarkable that the father of Benjamin Disraeli 
was never able to understand how people could be interested 
in politics or contemporary history. There are in his books 
hardly any allusions to topical events, and his name is 
rarely met in the memoirs of his time. One of the first 
men of letters to explore the wealth of material lodged in 
the British Museum, he passed his days in its Reading Room 
and his own library, which in the course of time was to 
contain some twenty-five thousand volumes of which he 
used to say that ‘ the octavos are my infantry, my cavalry 
are the quartos, and the folios are my artillery.’ He 
himself described a literary antiquary as an ‘ idler whose 
life is passed in a perpetual voyage autour de ma chambre.’ 
It may be left undecided whether this is an intentional or 
unintentional self-description, and also if he was more 
than an elegant populariser of knowledge and diligent 
commentator. However, his ability to enter into the ideas 
of others was certainly highly developed and the neat 
‘ Voyage autour de ma chambre ’ was not homegrown but 
is the title of a delightful book by Xavier de Maistre which, 
published in 1794, begins with the charming sentence ‘ Je 
pourrais commencer l’éloge de mon voyage par dire qwil ne 
m’a rien cotté.’ 

As actual travelling meant separation from his books 
it did not appeal to D’Israeli. Once only, for the benefit 
of Benjamin, he toured in 1824 Belgium, parts of France 
and Germany as far South as Frankfurt and Heidelberg. 
Holding that ‘ struggling for knowledge hath a pleasure 
in it like that of wrestling with a fine woman’ he felt 
happiest in that gymnasium, his library, and there 
developed into a recluse, a very curiosity of literature. 

His social intercourse was not extensive and consisted 
almost exclusively of British Museum companions. There 
was Francis Douce, an antiquary, who succeeded to a small 
share only of his father’s property because the old gentle- 
man was afraid he would ‘ waste it in books.” Opportunely 
he inherited part of the estate of Nollekens (who had made 
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his money not by sculpturing but on the Stock Exchange) 
and so could collect a fine library which he left—immensely 
pleased with the reception he and D’Israeli had had when 
in Oxford in 1830—to the Bodleian. Other friends were 
Jghn Pinkerton, a Scottish antiquary who began as a poet 
but subsequently developed great powers of research, and 
Thomas Crofton Croker—whose ‘Fairy Legends and 
Traditions of the South of Ireland,’ one of the successful 
books of the time, was, on the advice of the then twenty- 
one-year-old Benjamin Disraeli, published in 1825 by John 
Murray. 

Another intimate was Francis Cohen who expanded 
into Sir Francis Palgrave and, in the words of the historian 
Edward Augustus Freeman, became ‘the first English 
writer of great original powers who had devoted himself 
to the early history of his own country.’ For over twenty 
years at the head of the Record Office, Palgrave gathered 
together at one central point documents and manuscripts, 
until then dispersed all over the country. Sharon Turner, 
also a scholar of independent research and the historian of 
Anglo-Saxon England, closes the short list of Isaac 
D’Israeli’s confréres. Though he had, in ‘ Calamities of 
Authors,’ alleged that ‘ this class of the country ’ was ‘ the 
most ingenious and the most enlightened ’ but ‘ the least 
remunerated,’ none of them, and he least of all, were in 
straitened circumstances. 

However, the man who stood on terms of closest 
intimacy with D’Israeli and his family was John Murray 
whose father and namesake had (as we have seen) in 1791 
brought out the first instalment of ‘ Curiosities,’ and 
he himself was in 1825 to publish Benjamin’s ‘ An 
Inquiry into the Plans, Progress and Policy of the Ameri- 
can Mining Companies.’ It was a financial report wherein 
everything is looked at through rose-coloured spectacles 
and though the usual catch-words, for similar purposes 
still current to-day, are not missing, it had literary merits, 
acknowledged in‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ January-June 
1825. Unfortunately the pamphlet did not achieve its 
purpose—it could not stop the fall of prices on the Stock 
Exchange, still less save the author from grave speculative 
losses—and that brochure is Benjamin Disraeli’s printed 
firstling. 

Isaac D’Israeli also had a bent towards speculation 
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but of a completely different type—he loved to speculate 
how history would have shaped its course if certain events 
had not happened at all or taken the opposite turn—if 
Luther had disavowed his thesis at Worms, if Charles II 
had not been defeated at Worcester, or if Wellington had 
been defeated at Waterloo. A list of such cogitations can 
be extended to any length and could also include what 
might have been his son’s career if he himself had not 
quarrelled with his Synagogue. The portentous quarrel, 
however, took place. 

D’Israeli was never in close touch with his community, 
lax in the observance of the ritual laws, and his friends 
were in the main Gentiles. Nevertheless he was attached 
to his religion and published in 1833, twenty years after 
the beginning of the dispute, ‘ The Genesis of Judaism,’ a 
spirited historical survey in which he took the opportunity 
of protesting against both the social exclusiveness of his 
own day and the tendency of the race to cling to super- 
stitious practices. However the race idea, which found in 
the son an enthusiastic champion—in ‘ Coningsby ’ (1844) 
Disraeli presented a great and eloquent justification of the 
Jewish race ; in ‘ Endymion’ (1850) he declared that race 
is ‘the Key to history’; and in ‘ Tancred’ (1847) that 
‘all is race; there is no other truth ’—did not deeply 
impress him. Nor was he particularly interested in the 
‘superb relics’ and the ‘inestimable magnificence’ of 
Jewish history in which Benjamin, proud of his descent and 
the antiquity of his family, delighted. ‘ Just fancy,’ he 
said one day jokingly but with an undertone of seriousness 
to Lord Rowton, ‘ calling a fellow an adventurer when his 
ancestors were probably on intimate terms with the Queen 
of Sheba.’ The politician and statesman upheld the idea 
of the novelist and stood up for it at a time when he was 
not yet the leader of the Conservative party; he voted 
against his political friends in the struggle for Jewish 
Emancipation (which came from the Liberals and Lord 
John Russell) and enunciated views in Parliament which 
must have been averse to his followers, and were abhorred 
by his chief, Lord Derby. 

In ‘ Lord George Bentinck’ (1852) by Benjamin Disraeli 
a whole chapter is devoted to the Jewish question. The 
subject of the biography had, however, opinions very 
different from those of the author and the next chapter (25) 
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begins with the sentence: ‘The views expressed... 
were not those which influenced Lord George Bentinck.’ 
Here with complete justification can likewise be stated 
that the views of Benjamin, expressed in the preceding 
paragraphs, were not those which influenced his father. 

Isaac D’Israeli’s conflict with his Synagogue, that of 
Bevis Marks, began in 1813 with his election to a warden- 
ship. When he declined the office he was fined 401. which 
he refused to pay. The copious and protracted corre- 
spondence which followed does more honour to the tact of 
D’Israeli than to that of the Synagogue authorities. In 
time the letters became more heated and after four years, 
in March 1817, D’Israeli, irritated by new summonses, 
wrote that he deeply regretted not having been ‘ suffered 
to remain in quiet as a useful contributing member,’ and 
concluded with the words ‘ I am not a fit member of your 
society and I certainly am an aggrieved one. I must now 
close all future correspondence and I am under the painful 
necessity of insisting that my name be erased from the list 
of your members... of the Synagogue.’ The breach 
had become final. 

He had four children—Sarah, born in 1802, the intelli- 
gent correspondent of her brother, whom she was privileged 
to see twice (1852 and from 1858 to 1859, in which year 
she died) as Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader of the 
House of Commons—Benjamin, born in 1804—Ralph 
(Raphael) born in 1809, who in 1875 received an appoint- 
ment as Clerk-Assistant in the House of Lords, and whose 
wife died, a remarkable link with the past, in 1930—and 
James (Jacob), born in 1813, appointed in 1858 a Com- 
missioner of Excise. They were all born before the break 
with the Synagogue in the old faith, and their father saw 
no reason why they should not remain Jews. However his 
friend Sharon Turner was of different opinion and Isaac 
D’Israeli was an impressionable man. After much wrang- 
ling and excited debates Turner made headway and at 
last gained his point—the children were to be baptised. 

Curiously enough the ceremonies were performed by 
slow degrees, by instalments—a cautious father seems to 
have been loath to stake everything at once on one card. 
On July 11, 1817, Ralph and James formed the vanguard ; 
Benjamin followed on July 31 and the Rev. J. Thimbleby 
(a future Professor and Chaplain of H.M., then a simple 
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curate) received him into the Established Church. After 
another interval, Sarah followed on August 28 in the rear 
of her brothers. All these ceremonies took place at that 
church in which the Tory preacher and enemy of toleration, 
Dr Sacheverell, had been Rector and is buried, St Andrew’s, 
High Holborn. 

Through his father Benjamin became acquainted only 
with the Bloomsbury and British Museum set. He met 
no one interested in topical events, who talked politics and 
held wide views, until John Murray—among the very first 
to appreciate his precocious and unusual intellect—opened 
new horizons for him by inviting the youngster to his 
parties, and the model for the scintillating conversations 
in ‘ Vivian Grey ’ was taken from sentences picked up at 
the dinner-table in Albemarle Street. After its publica- 
tion in 1826 (by Henry Colburn) the friendly relations 
between the two families were for a time interrupted, and 
it is difficult to discover whether it was the generous host 
who felt hurt because he believed himself caricatured in 
the character of the Marquis of Carabas of the novel, or 
the high-principled businessman vexed that young Disraeli 
had failed to fulfil an engagement he had entered into.* 
The harmony between the two elderly men was soon 
restored, but for a very long time ‘ The Quarterly Review,’ 
the most authoritative Conservative organ, ignored Disraeli 
both as politician and novelist. 

When the D’Israeli family moved to the rural seclusion 
of Bradenham, Isaac was sixty-three, but with un- 
diminished zeal he continued to accumulate knowledge and 
to distil it. Unfortunately he developed in 1839 paralysis 
of the optic nerve and became blind, a terrible catastrophe 
for a man whose main occupation was reading. His 
daughter Sarah untiringly acted as his secretary and 





* Persuaded by Benjamin Disraeli, John Murray embarked on the venture 
of a new daily paper. On Aug. 3, 1825, an agreement was entered upon, 
according to which Murray was responsible for one-half of the capital, Disraeli 
and his City friend John Diston Powles (of Graham & Powles)—in whose 
interest he had written the financial brochures—for one-quarter each; and 
early in 1826 ‘The Representative ’ made its first appearance. However, 
when on the Stock Exchange prices broke, Disraeli as well as Powles were 
also broke and unable to pay in their share. After a run of six months, 
having lost 26,000/., John Murray in July 1826 stopped the publication, and 
his mortification was particularly great as this was the only unsuccessful 
venture in which the consummate man of business had ever taken a hand. 
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‘Amenities of Literature,’ in which the stricken author 
expressed that ‘it is only a father who can conceive the 
affectionate patience of filial love,’ could appear in 1840. 
He lived long enough to witness the ever-growing position 
Benjamin gained in Parliament and literature and came to 
his aid when he was about to acquire the neighbouring 
Hughenden which he did in order to become a country 
gentleman, an inexorable necessity for a politician who was 
soon to be the avowed leader of the Tories. One of the 
aged man’s final acts was to compose some verses for 
Benjamin’s wife, Mary Anne Disraeli, ‘ his London corre- 
spondent, and to whose lively person his last years were 
indebted for constant amusement.’ 

Isaac D’Israeli passed away in his eighty-fourth year 
on Jan. 19, 1848, nine months after the death of his wife, 
in the arms of his faithful attendant Giovanni Battista 
Falcieri (Tita),* who had been with Byron when he died 
at Missolonghi, and since 1832 was house steward at 
Bradenham. ‘ For an author,’ wrote his son, ‘ his end 
was euthanasia, for on the day before he was seized by that 
fatal epidemic . . . he was apprised by his publishers that 
all his works were out of print, and that their republication 


could no longer be delayed.’ Isaac himself had once said 
that ‘ the best monument to an author is a good edition of 
his works.’ To carry out the paternal wish Benjamin 
re-edited in 1849 ‘Curiosities of Literature’ with the 
introduction ‘On the Life and Writings of Mr Disraeli 


> 


(sic) by his Son,’ and other works followed in due course. 
But Isaac D’Israeli was also to have a monument in stone 
—on a hill within the estate of Hughenden Mrs Disraeli, as 





* Falcieri, a Venetian gondolier and the personal servant of Byron, took 
up the Greek cause after his master’s death and commanded a regiment of 
Albanians against the Turks. From 1830 to 1831 he was the courier of 
Disraeli (and James Clay) when they were travelling in the Balkans, Egypt, 
and Syria. His colourful and adventurous life in the Levant came to an 
end when he settled in 1832 as D’Israeli’s house steward at Bradenham. At 
first he startled the villagers by his appearance, dress, and habits, but soon 
became, having married Mrs D’Israeli’s maid, one of them. ‘ It was dreadful 
to think,’ wrote Disraeli after his father’s death, ‘ that a man who had been 
in Byron’s service, and sgothed his last moments, who had been the faithful 
attendant and almost the companion and friend of my father, for so many 
years, who had actually died in his arms, should end his days in the usual 
refuge for domestic servants, by keeping a public-house, or a green-grocer’s 
shop.’ Happily John Cam Hobhouse, who had been Byron’s executor, came 
to the rescue and Falcieri ended his days as Government messenger. He died 
in 1874’at the age of seventy-six. 
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a surprise for her husband, had it erected in 1862 to 
commemorate, as she said, ‘ the most lovable perfect old 
gentleman I ever met with.’ Benjamin had already in 
1826 portrayed him as ‘ Horace Grey’ in ‘ Vivian Grey,’ - 
his first novel ; over half a century later, when himself an 
old man, his thoughts reverted once more to the parental 
home on the slope of the Chilterns and he described 
Bradenham as ‘ Hurstley’ in ‘Endymion’ (1880), his 
literary epilogue. 

Among the many letters of condolence Disraeli received 
upon his father’s death was also one from his friend Lord 
John Manners (the future Duke of Rutland). It expressed : 
‘He leaves you a great name to guard and augment in 
praise. Rarely does such an heir succeed to such an 
heritage : and I feel confident the future will add other 
crowns to those already bestowed on your house,’ and 
Manners’ expectations were indeed realised. There is, 
however, more to be said : not infrequently it happens that 
a son with outstanding achievements of his own cannot 
acquire that share of fame which is his due, because he is 
overshadowed by the father’s greater eminence. In the 
case of the two Disraelis it is just the other way. Besides 


being one of the greatest statesmen, the son’s literary 
ability far excelled that of the father ; Benjamin was the 
most brilliant political novelist of England, perhaps of the 
world, and there can be very little doubt that Isaac 
D’Israeli would be better remembered to-day were his 
reputation not eclipsed by that of his son. 


Pavut H. EMpeEnN. 
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Art. 5. ARAB BACKGROUND. 


A SHORT time before the last war it began to be surmised 
by those who are interested in these matters that the 
Suez Canal could be dispensed with. The greater power 
of the far sea-going ships, the farther flights of aircraft, 
were able to make the African bend with no fatal disloca- 
tion of the trade of east and west. It was for some time 
an academic question, yet the future of the British Common- 
wealth was known to depend upon the answer. And when 
the war came, and the matter was put to proof, the allied 
eventual victory was for a time dependent upon the answer 
too. From June 10, 1940, when Italy entered the war, 
until 1942, when allied superiority slowly reopened the 
Mediterranean, the Suez canal was eliminated from the 
vital factors of the situation. 

What Mussolini did by his gesture and the consequent 
closing of the sea-route was to put the seal upon a process 
which began with Vasco de Gama and the discovery of the 
Cape of Good Hope in 1497. The opening of the Suez 
Canal was not one of the decisive events in history; it 
facilitated a main route which was in use already, and— 
however great the difference between the old East India 
Company’s land journeys and transhipments and the com- 
fort and directness of the Canal—it cannot be compared 
to the importance of the Portuguese discovery, which 
diverted the very pattern of civilisation. With it, the 
Mediterranean became in fact, if not yet in the eyes of 
men, ‘ the tideless dolorous Midland sea,’ the sea of an 
immensely beautiful decay; the main stream of Asian 
trade took to the Atlantic. A student of history can 
see this at a glance by watching the precipitous decline 
of cities; Rome and Byzantium, Cairo of the Fatimites, 
the wonder of its age; the great trading cities of Syria ; 
Venice, Genoa, Marseilles, and Barcelona: for century 
upon century the world’s riches passed through one or 
other of these sea-gates of Europe ; their revenues provided 
the markets, their navies and their caravans the means. 
With Vasco de Gama’s return out of the West, and the 
Atlantic rise of Portugal, Holland, France, and England, 
the decline is swift and obvious, and so general that only a 
general cause can explain it. The discovery of the New 
World added its magnetic attraction to the West. The 
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Mediterranean had become a backwater : though the Suez 
Canal reopened a sluice, though Marseilles and Alexandria 
recovered and a partial ripple of the main stream once 
more poured through, the Atlantic road had become the 
main road in fact, and Mussolini’s fatal action merely 
emphasised what had long been obvious and showed that 
the Mare Nostrum—let the adjective apply to whom it 
will—was no essential thoroughfare to anything beyond 
itself. 

The genius and comparative stability of Italy and 
Western Europe disguised this process under the splendid 
trappings of art. But in the Levant, the countries of 
Arabia, lying on the bridge of Europe and Asia, afford a 
clear index of the fluctuating importance of the trade route. 
Most travellers to-day through these remoter parts still 
find their best guidance in the writers of the ancient world 
or in those Arab geographers who carried the new religion 
along the roads of the old merchandise between the ninth 
and fifteenth centuries of our era. A map of Arabia as 
full and as accurate as that of Ptolemy could never have 
been produced again until the nineteenth century revived 
the world’s curiosity, and the love of exploration for its 
own sake made people like Burton attempt to ‘ remove that 
opprobrium to modern adventure, the huge white blot 
which still marks the Eastern and Central regions of 
Arabia.’ 

In the darkness between these two periods what is most 
remarkable is not the obscurity of Arabia. Trade routes 
are both delicate and tough. They depend on supplies and 
security ; if these are interrupted their life itself is sus- 
pended ; and yet they find their way like water. Palmyra, 
destroyed in a week by Aurelian’s conquest, watched the 
long camel trains make for the same eventual goals through 
the stone-cut bazaars of Aleppo. City after city rises and 
sinks on the great trading routes of the world, but while 
there is demand at one end and supply at the other, the 
route, like a chain of ants, will wriggle to one side or 
another, but will exist. In the case of the Arabian 
countries, the decline of Roman wealth and the barbarian 
invasions annihilated for a time the demand for Asiatic 
wealth. Hence the decline. The Dark Ages buried even 
the knowledge of Arabia together with the books in which 
it was preserved. (Strabo was only translated into Latin 
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in the fifteenth century.) But as the Mediterranean and 
European world settled into relative stability, the demand 
for the Asiatic luxuries revived ; and the supply found its 
way not only through the immense difficulties of the over- 
land trail, where the Roman or any other peace no longer 
obtained, but through the iron curtain of the Crusades as 
well. The history of Italian republics in the Levant bears 
witness to the triumph of trade over politics and even over 
religion. Iron, timber, slaves, the essential sinews of war 
for the Saracen forces, were continuously provided by the 
Italians against their allies, while pepper and spices needed 
for the salted winter meats of Europe, and the luxuries 
bought in the growing courts, poured through in a con- 
stantly increasing stream. The medieval civilisations of 
the Levant, Cairo, and Byzantium, flourished in the lap 
of the trading routes from India and China ; together with 
their silks and peppers they took the transmitted learning 
of the ancient world to the north Mediterranean shores. 
The library of Monte Cassino and its medical renown, the 
popular verse of Sicily, the chivalry of Provence, the 
Spanish romances, all bear witness to the influence of 
Arabia. Christian rulers like Frederick II encouraged 
Arab learning and introduced the arts and industries of the 
east. A few years ago, when the tomb of Cangrande della 
Scala, Dante’s host in Verona, was opened, he was found 
wrapped in a silken shroud round whose edge words of the 
Quran were woven, the product no doubt of some Sicilian 
loom. The scope of the Arabian influence in letters is 
perhaps the most remarkable of all. Even as far north as 
England an astonishing number of Arabic books were 
translated in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries: the 
first book ever printed there, in 1477, came from an 
Egyptian-Arabic original. Adelard of Bath, early in the 
twelfth century, travelled in Syria and Spain, translated 
Euclid and other works from Arabic into Latin, and 
returned to be a tutor to Henry II of England. Benjamin 
of Tudela gives a lively picture of how the Jews could 
wander from synagogue to synagogue across the hostile 
fpentiers at this time ; and on the eastern side of the cur- 
tain are the Christian populations, the Armenians, Maron- 
ites, Chaldeans, etc., sellers of provisions to the Mecca 
caravans, who made things easier than they would other- 
wise have been for the Crusaders. Behind the pageant of 
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war and the banners of the crescent and the cross, it must 
never be forgotten that the Arabs continued to be the only 
middlemen of the trade with Asia ; the most valued goods 
of the Middle Ages, every bundle of pepper, every bale of 
frankincense for the cathedrals of Europe, came through 
their hands. Owing to its very difficulties and dangers, 
the ramifications of this trade spread into every cranny of 
the Arabian world. It was diverted by Persian wars, by 
Carmathian raids, by Turkish invasions. In the course of 
centuries, stretching far back in an age before Islam, this 
trade permeated the lives and consciousness not only of 
the merchants in their cities, but of the poorest, wildest 
camel-man along the endless tracks of the caravans; and 
this mercantile background, comparable to that of England 
or of the United States but much longer in duration and 
influence than either of these, should ever be remembered 
in any assessment of the Arab of to-day. He is essentially 
a civilised man and a trader, and the background of two 
millennia and more is not to be destroyed by the decline of 
a few hundred years. 

If the Asian trade had continued to flow through the 
Mediterranean, it is I think safe to say that the Arab 
world would have recovered both from the Mongol and the 
Ottoman invasions. But the Cape of Good Hope was 
rounded only forty-four years after the fall of Constanti- 
nople ; and the Mediterranean decline took on the speed 
of a catastrophe all over the Levant. The advent of the 
Turks and their destructions have distorted the picture ; 
they are blamed not only for the ruin they actually brought, 
but for the absence of recovery which followed it. The 
fundamental geographical reason for this absence of re- 
covery was the opening of the Atlantic, and this is 
illustrated by the fact that European interest in the Arab 
world now shifts to the south. The Indian Ocean, the sea- 
route of the spice trade from the Cape, and the lands that 
lie about it begin to re-emerge from the centuries of their 
obscurity ; before the end of the fifteenth century a 
Spaniard, Pedro da Covilham, is first in South Arabia, 
touching three times at Aden on his way to India; John 
Jourdain, on a trading venture, is sent officially to visit the 
Imam of the Yemen in his capital in 1609; Portuguese, 
Dutch, French and British—all the Atlantic powers—vie 
with each other and negotiate to snatch the inheritance of 
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the long Arabian monopoly of the Indian trade; and in 
1839 Aden is bought, conquered, and occupied by the 
British as a coaling point on the long haulage to India, 
at a time when the invention of steam had made it 
essential for a sea-going power to refuel at fairly close 
intervals. 

This development of the Atlantic thoroughfare barely 
touched the Arabian lands of the south and its chief effect 
on the Arabian character perhaps lies in the suppression of 
piracy which attended it. The incidental cleaning up of 
the Persian Gulf and its coasts by the British navy laid the 
foundation of those local treaties and friendly relations 
which eventually made possible the agreements for and 
the exploitation of oil. And this brings us to the key of 
modern Arabia. 

In the normal course, the Mediterranean decline, ever 
more strongly marked as one travels towards the east and 
away from the Atlantic sea-lands, should have continued 
uninterrupted until the closing of the Mediterranean made 
it visible to all. The coming of the aeroplane, like the 
opening of the Suez Canal, would have brought a, flicker, 
but only a flicker of revival ; the trade route of the Levant 
was essential at first, but as the range of the great cruising 
machines grew longer, the African routes became as easy 
as the trans-Arabian, and the endemic tumults of Arabia 
would not have been worth negotiating in the interests of 
air-transport alone. Oil came into the picture like one of 
those geologic intrusions by which a whole landscape is 
changed. By its discovery the countries of Arabia have 
once again become what they were for two thousand years 
of their history, the middlemen for one of the world’s most 
valuable products, with the addition that the product is 
actually located, for the most part, within their territory. 
Until oil is superseded in the world, the lands of Arabia are 
bound to be immensely important. 

This historic preamble is, I think, necessary to any 
assessment of the Arab character and its prospects in the 
modern world. The acquired ingredient has been fostered 
over so long a stretch of time that it has become as much a 
part of the human creature as physical characteristics due 
to other causes. It is, I imagine, only the repetition of 
causes over a great time that does create the differences 
between human families. However this may be, I should 
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say, in assessing the modern Arab in a general way, that 
four main influences must be borne in mind. The first is a 
natural liveliness of mind, a very remote characteristic 
whose racial origins we cannot trace, but which is visible 
right through history in the ease with which new things are 
attempted. I would take the Arab’s adoption of the sea as 
an example : this not only carried him across to Egypt and 
to the doorstep of Byzantium within less than a century of 
the death of Muhammad, but it still sends whole villages of 
young desert-bred men to travel, as stokers and such, on 
the trade routes of the world. An old beduin sheikh who 
had never seen a sheet of water was taken by some friends 
of mine to a picnic on the shores of a lake in Transjordan. 
They all went to swim and he joined them ; and when he 
was asked how he managed to keep afloat, since he had 
never before seen a mass of water, he answered : ‘ Of course 
one can swim. All animals do so by nature.’ And he did. 
This quality of initiative will be recognised by all who have 
had to introduce modern gadgets in the Arab lands. 

A second influence on the Arab character is the desert. 
The desert plays the part which the Alps or the sea-coasts 
play in relation to the prosperous and easy-living urbanised 
districts of other lands. It feeds them with a constant 
trickle of healthy, hardy, and resourceful human stock. 
The first history of civilisation is largely the history of 
desert immigration into the fertile crescent. The process 
is continued all the time, in a small and unobtrusive way ; 
so that while one may discount the actual desert-living 
Arab as an infiuence in the modern world, one must yet 
remember him in the same way as one remembers a feeding 
stream by which the waters of a pond are kept alive and 
full. 

The third ingredient is the historic influence of com- 
merce mentioned above, and continued over so long a 
period of time and over so widespread an area both of 
desert and city land that it has fully entered into the make- 
up of practically all the nations of the peninsula. It is this 
ingredient, I think, which produces the remarkable political 
intelligence and grasp of remote, international affairs, 
which every traveller notices even among the most primitive 
societies in Arabia. They talk about the affairs of Europe 
or the characteristics of America as they once talked about 
the gossip of Samarcand or Cairo; then as now, these 
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regions so far removed had a direct bearing on Arab lives, 
and made themselves felt along the nerves of the trade 
routes, once round the camel-saddles in the Khan or 
caravanserai, and now round the wireless. 

The fourth ingredient that is moulding the Arab of 
to-day is the development of oil. This influence is of 
course only in its beginning ; its effects are likely to have 
some points of similarity with the ancient development of 
Arabian riches, but new factors in transport and the 
increased likelihood and facility of outside interference 
make of it to all intents a new opening of Arabian history. 
It will bring riches, and it is already doing so, on a scale 
far greater than that of the ancient trade. The trans- 
Arabian railway, now being built with American capital, 
is one of its results. What is even more revolutionary, it 
looks as if it may bring fertility to a very large desert area 
aswell. A subterranean water level runs below the desolate 
eastern coast of Arabia under a rock-cap that only the 
powerful deep-boring modern oil drills can pierce: as they 
make their way, and the surface desert is reached by water, 
the geography of all this great area will change; the west- 
ern shore of the Persian Gulf will combine a sea approach 
(though poor) with the richest oil wells in the world within 
easy stages of it, together with a territory that in a short 
while can be made to blossom like the rose. The fact that 
most of this oil will continue to be carried by pipelines 
overland to Levantine harbours for shipment towards its 
markets in Europe, means that the benefits are bound to be 
divided among a good number of the Arab nations. Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait, Iraq, Syria, Transjordan, and Palestine 
are all in for a share of production or transmission if the 
geography of markets continues to be what it is now. 
With such a fountain of gold in their midst, it is certain 
that there will be an increase and not a decrease in the 
schools and hospitals, the mechanical luxuries, and the ease 
of travel which year by year are westernising the Arab 
populations. 

The most interesting point about the Middle East oil 
development is that it is being carried out by the West 
European and American companies on non-competitive 
lines. An illuminating article in ‘ The Middle East Jour- 
nal’ for January 1948 describes this process and the neces- 
sities underlying it. 

Vol. 287.—No. 579. E 
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* Not only is new entry to Eastern Hemisphere markets hard 
and costly ; any significant shift of relative market positions 
is equally difficult. If any one of the seven large oil companies 
attempted to augment appreciably its share of the available 
market, it would not only have no assurance of a successful 
outcome from the effort but it would needlessly and fruitlessly 
break the established price and profit structure, to its own 
detriment as well as to the disadvantage of competitors. Such 
efforts have occasionally, but very rarely, been made in the 
past; and the attempts have always been regretted. The 
international oil trade is an almost perfect case-study in 
oligopolistic competition; and it is against all the logic of 
oligopoly for one firm to act in a manner which it knows the 
others would not, indeed could not, tolerate.’ 


America came into the Bahrein oil as a result of a 
mistake made by British experts in their assessment of the 
evidence ; they underestimated the treasure and let it slip. 
I remember a good deal of disappointment at the time, and 
I also remember thinking even then, in 1933 or soon after, 
that the advantages to Britain of an American entry into 
the oilfields of the Middle East would very soon far out- 
value any loss of actual oil wells. The inevitable result is 
already becoming apparent ; regardless of any temporary 
divergences—the Palestine question is a case in point—the 
eventual interests and policies of the two powers are show- 
ing themselves to be identical. The result of this on Arab 
development is all in favour of stability: the game of 
playing off one against the other—tragically dear to weak 
nations and small—is becoming obviously less advan- 
tageous year by year, as the overwhelming excellencies of 
united action become more widely realised. If the world’s 
future lies in the hands of the Anglo-Saxon powers, this 
picture of stability, with a steady Arabian development 
towards a westernised prosperity, might be confidently 
predicted to continue. As it is, the Russian factor is 
particularly present on the oil-world border ; the choice of 
two roads is continually pressed on every thinking Arab of 
to-day ; with the disquieting knowledge that his immensely 
important, barren lands may at any moment be the centre 
of a conflict on which his whole future will depend. He is 
faced with the old clash which often paralysed the spice 
road, when the empires of history fought for the markets 
of Islam. British and American action in Palestine in past 
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and present has encouraged this threat to Arab stability 
and has also produced a cohesion of resistance throughout 
the Arab world. It is, however, to be counted—one must 
hope—among temporary and not permanent influences. 
What is permanent on the other hand, and largely a 
result of the oil development and its attendant prosperity, 
is the rapidly growing importance of the middle class. 

This can be watched in various stages in every nation 
of Arabia. The mechanism of modern life needs technical 
experts; these have to be produced through education ; 
the education creates the middle and professional classes. 
When these grow strong enough, internal tension arises, a 
reaction against older forms of government and the people 
who supported them. Much present xenophobia is due to 
this purely internal cause; for foreigners have naturally 
dealt chiefly with the established leaders who were govern- 
ing in Arabia, and it has long been obvious to careful 
observers that there was a danger of unpopularity in being 
too exclusively identified with the patterns of the past. 
Whether in the yet primitive and faintly stirring societies 
of central and south Arabia, or in the almost westernised 
cities of Egypt, the process is fundamentally the same, 
since the whole future of these regions is bound up with 
the development of oil, which in turn makes a western 
system of society inescapable—bureaucratic, democratic, 
totalitarian as the case may be, but inevitably bound up 
with the rule of the professional, technical man. 

Iraq, a conveniently half-way house in this develop- 
ment, may be taken as a typical example of what is happen- 
ing in the Arab world to-day. I cannot do better than 
quote from a very able summing up of the recent crisis 
there which appeared in the ‘ Arab News Bulletin’ of 
March 12, 1948. 


‘The crisis proved decisively that the Iraqi intelligentsia 
has become a very powerful factor in Iraqi politics. This 
class of educated young Iraqis is organised in three parties : 
the Istiqlal (Independence party), the Ahrar (Liberal party), 
and the Democratic party. All three are Nationalist parties 
with social programmes . . . you find almost every educated 
Iraqi a supporter of the parties, and you find many who are 
active members in one or another of them. Indeed all three 
parties have so far shown a remarkable degree of coordination 
and have taken a uniform stand on all major problems. 

E2 
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Ten years ago these parties did not exist. The only forces 
in Iraqi political life were the old politicians, the landlords and 
tribal sheikhs, and the army officers. . . . The new parties of 
the intelligentsia have strength only in the cities. The number 
of their active members is very small and their strength in 
elections is also very small. But they command a powerful 
press, and they form intelligent public opinion. Their potential 
strength is far greater than can be deduced from their actual 
numbers. Besides, with their better organisation, their social 
consciousness and their proclaimed programmes of reform, they 
are growing in number and power daily. The old generation 
cannot ignore the new -rising intelligentsia, partly because of 
its growing political influence, and partly because it is indis- 
pensable for any sound administration.’ 


This might now be written of any Arabian nation in the 
north—Iraq, Syria, Transjordan, Palestine, Egypt—it will 
not be very long before much the same will be true of the 
south and centre also. For the forces of geography are 
the strongest forces, and on them the history of nations 
ultimately depends. It is due to them, to the difference 
in fertility between the Fertile Crescent and the deserts 
which feed it, that the westernising of the Arabian patterns 
marches with such diverse steps. There is an interesting 
point in connection with this in the recent history of 
mandates. The mandate was designed to safeguard the 
principle that states not yet fully civilised (at the end of 
the First World War we still believed in civilisation) are 
to be helped and not exploited by the nations deputed to 
look after them. The interesting point is that in Arabia 
the mandates were applied not to the more but to the less 
primitive regions. The justification is simple. The primi- 
tive societies, under very fine individual rulers, were well 
able to manage a simple sort of administration, whereas the 
more advanced north Arabian nations were trying out a 
civilisation on western lines, in which they needed guidance 
andhelp. For the same reason, it is difficult at the moment 
to predict personalities in the future of the north Arabian 
lands ; the westernising pattern of democracy deals with 
communities and parties, and to point to individuals 
at this moment in north Arabia would be to tie oneself 
almost certainly to the past. The young effendi has not 
yet won his right to a name among the many pioneering 
statesmen, able and courageous, who have brought their 
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Arab world out on to the platform of history ; and it is to 
be hoped. that this comparative obscurity may continue, 
in peaceful semi-anonymity of democratic ways. But if 
the storms break again, and pour—as they most certainly 
would—towards the oil-fields, the Arab background, its 
native wit and courage, its desert history, its long experi- 
ence of world-wide dealings, will again produce some great 
and individual leaders, as it has done so often in the past. 


FREYA STARK. 





( 66 ) 
Art. 6.—JUSTICE OF THE PEACE. 
SoME REFLECTIONS ON THE ROYAL COMMISSION’S REPORT 


In July 1948, rather more than two years after its appoint- 
ment, the Royal Commission on Justices of the Peace 
issued its Report. The work of the lay magistracy is of 
the first importance in the social life of the community. 
For good or for evil, according to their humanity and skill, 
justices of the peace play a large part in the district in 
which they have jurisdiction. In England and Wales 
there are over one thousand of their courts. During a 
single year they convict and finally dispose of over three 
hundred thousand defendants; over 97 per cent. of all 
criminal cases are dealt with by courts of summary juris- 
diction, only 3 per cent. going to the higher courts of 
quarter sessions or assize. It needs then no special plead- 
ing to show that the Report is a document well deserving 
of wide and careful study. 

It is not necessary for us in considering the Report to 
know in detail the history of the lay magistracy. There 
can be few who are wholly unaware of the main facts 
sufficient to explain the need and the purpose of the 
appointment of the Royal Commission two years ago. 
Justices of the Peace have existed for several hundreds of 
years. Up to the beginning of the present century there 
was a property qualification. This restriction, together 
with the fact that justices were appointed upon the recom- 
mendation of Lords Lieutenants, resulted in their being 
for the main part landowners and Tory in politics. But 
in 1906 the property qualification was abolished and after 
the Liberal election victory in that year a Royal Com- 
mission on Justices was appointed in 1909. One of its 
principal tasks was to investigate the allegation that 
benches were dominated by members of a single political 
party. As a result of the recommendations of this Com- 
mission the system of the selection of justices was altered. 
Local advisory committees were established both in 
counties and in boroughs for the purpose of proposing to 
the Lord Chancellor persons for appointment to the 
Commissions of the Peace. In order to ensure that no 
suitable person should be shut out from selection as a 
justice by reason of his social status or his political or 
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religious views these advisory committees when they were 
first instituted in 1911 were made up of members expressly 
chosen because they belonged to the different political 
parties. Moreover it has been the policy of successive 
Lord Chancellors ever since to continue this practice. 
Every county and every borough with its own borough 
bench has its separate advisory committee, and to-day 
the position is that of the hundreds of persons serving upon 
these committees almost all have been appointed because 
of their membership of the Conservative, Liberal, or 
Labour party, so as to give each political party repre- 
sentation upon the committee. 

Criticism of the lay magistracy is of course no new 
thing. It is undoubtedly a strange anomaly that criminal 
justice should be administered by benches of men and 
women who know no criminal law and are wholly dependent 
upon the advice of their Clerk. Such a system, ancient 
and valuable as in many ways it is, leads inevitably 
on occasion to great blunders. Shakespeare, Fielding, 
Dickens, Thackeray, and Kipling have all poured ridicule 
upon the justice of the peace. In 1828 Brougham stated 
in Parliament that a country bench was the worst tribunal 
in the world. Certainly criticism has been vocal enough 
during the last twenty years. It has been said that justices 
were drawn too much from a single upper class ; that they 
were ignorant alike of law and of the wise treatment of 
offenders ; that in consequence their findings were capri- 
cious and often harsh; and that lacking sufficient experi- 
ence of social work and of the lives of those who most 
commonly appear before them their courts were heartily 
disliked by the great mass of the population. This last 
criticism was common amongst the more left-wing Labour 
politicians, but all grades of Labour opinion, Trade Union 
organisations and Trades Councils united to demand, 
vociferously and angrily, as of right, the immediate 
appointment to benches of large numbers of party members 
for the sole and admitted purpose of increasing the pro- 
portion of Labour justices. 

Apart from the primary question as to the system and 
principles upon which magistrates should be selected other 
matters were actively discussed by those interested in 
courts of summary jurisdiction for some years past. 
Should there be a retiring age for justices ? Should special 
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provision be made with regard to the ages of members of 
juvenile courts ? Ought some system of the compulsory 
education of justices in their duties be instituted ? Ought 
justices to have travelling expenses or be otherwise 
reimbursed for their loss of time ? How far is it right or 
wise to continue to allow the three political parties repre- 
sentation upon advisory committees ? 

In view of the importance and of the increasing volume 
of the work of justices, and of the endless flow of criticism, 
advice, and demands, it is not a matter for surprise that 
a Royal Commission was appointed in June 1946, under 
the chairmanship of Lord du Pareq, a Lord of Appeal. It 
had wide terms of reference which included not only the 
questions to which I have alluded but other matters of 
organisation and practice. 

Before we consider in detail the recommendations of 
the Report we shall do well to think of the matter as a 
whole and to realise the ultimate purpose of the appoint- 
ment of the Royal Commission. One is more likely to 
come to a wise and intelligent decision as to the value of 
the means if one appreciates and remembers the end for 
which the means are designed. 

To keep the thousand benches of England and Wales 
up to strength the Lord Chancellor has to appoint some 
eleven hundred new justices annually. Justices comprise 
the benches which sit to administer the criminal law. The 
recommendations of the Royal Commission, therefore, are 
in fact advice as to how justice is to be best administered. 
In judging the Report I propose to test each recom- 
mendation by that single standard, does it or does it not 
make the better administration of justice probable ? 

It is only right to acknowledge that the members of 
the Royal Commission who signed the majority Report * 
recognised this same high standard in theory, lamentably 
as in my judgment they have failed to adhere to it in 
practice. The same admirable principle is stated in differ- 
ent words again and again. Thus: ‘ The primary respon- 
sibility of an advisory committee is to find the men and 
women best qualified to administer justice’ (p. 19). ‘The 





* The Report consists of a majority Report and a minority Report by a 
single member ; from the majority Report three members dissent on important 
points. 
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paramount consideration is the person’s fitness for the 
discharge of judicial duties ’ (p. 22). ‘ The honest applica- 
tion of the principle that those best suited for the office 
should be nominated ’ (p. 37). ‘ The duty of an advisory 
committee is to find the men and women who are best 
qualified for this office, and in making recommendations 
to the Lord Chancellor they must subordinate this to all 
other considerations’ (p. 87). Alas! that sentiments so 
unexceptionable should not have been embodied in the 
final recommendations of the majority Report. Unhappily 
it shirks the issue and stops where it should go on. Each 
of those who signed it might well repeat with Ovid : 


Video meliora, proboque ; 
Deteriora sequor. 


It is obvious that every Lord Chancellor in order to 
find annually large numbers of new justices must rely upon 
local advice. It is equally clear that no Lord Lieutenant 
could supply names to the Lord Chancellor now that 
justices come from every class of the community. For 
these reasons advisory committees in some form or other 
must remain as the source of advice. As was inevitable, 
this was the recommendation of the Royal Commission. 
The first, and indeed the main, problem which the Com- 
missioners had to solve was to find the best form of local 
advisory committee. If they could devise a committee 
which, while impartial and competent, was trusted locally 
all else would follow. The better the committee the better 
would be its selections for the bench, and the better the 
quality of the justice they would administer. 

It is clear enough, as the following extracts will show, 
that these reflections occurred to the Commissioners. ‘A 
local committee is preferable to any other method. We 
have, however, heard much criticism of the existing system 
of advisory committees’ (p. 16). ‘The major criticism 
that we have heard is that they consist mainly, or even 
wholly, of persons chosen from the chief political parties ’ 
(p. 16). ‘The membership in 1946 was 35-5 per cent. 
Conservative ; 30 per cent. Labour; and 23-5 per cent. 
Liberal’ (p. 5). ‘A principal weakness of the system is 
that it may, and in some areas certainly does, lead to 
*‘ political appointments ’’ in the sénse that a recom- 
mendation is made not because the proposed justice is 
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better fitted for the office than other persons but mainly 
because he has a good record of service to a political party ’ 
(p. 5). ‘ Political appointments are to be condemned 
because they are not true selections on merit’ (p. 5). ‘ We 
think too much attention in the selection of justices has 
heen paid to political opinions ’ (p. 18). ‘ Many witnesses 
expressed the view that politics are irrelevant and should 
be completely ignored ’ (p. 16). 

Here was the main problem which the Royal Com- 
mission was appointed to consider—the part played by 
political influence in the selection of justices. All the 
evidence went to show that to a greater or less degree 
according to the individual advisory committee the persons 
likely to make the best justices were not appointed because 
of political intrusion. Indeed, in the case of the county of 
London where the advisory committee are ‘ appointed on 
a wholly political basis’ the Commissioners go so far as 
to say that they find ‘ that political and party considera- 
tions are dominant. <A process of bargaining between the 
parties commonly determines the proportion of nomina- 
tions allotted to each party ’ (p. 74). ‘ The political parties 
have over many years been able to regard appointment as 
a justice as a reward for political service. . . . We take 
a serious view of the position in London. It is inevitable 
that London practice exercises a considerable influence on 
other areas ’ (p. 75). 

It is scarcely too much to say that if the Royal Com- 
mission had found a courageous and wise solution for this 
problem of ‘ political justices’ its Report would have 
been a document of great value to the country, no matter 
how ineffective its approach to the many lesser questions 
with which it had to deal. The Commissioners recognise 
the danger. ‘To-day it is no less important (than in 
1910) to prevent political discrimination in the appoint- 
ment of justices’ (p. 20). As we have already seen, they 
realise that ‘ political discrimination ’ is the result of the 
political composition of advisory committees. Here then 
was their chance. They had only to say that in future 
advisory committees should be composed of persons inde- 
pendent of party politics and that their instructions should 
be to select for appointment to the bench the persons most 
likely to make the best justices, and a great thing would 
have been done. But for reasons which, to me at least, 
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are wholly unconvincing they refrain from making any 
such recommendation. 

What are these reasons ? I can find only two stated. 
‘We are satisfied,’ says the Report, ‘that if the Lord 
Chancellor and his advisory committees were to close their 
eyes to the politics of nominees for the bench, there would 
be no guarantee against the almost complete exclusion in 
some districts of persons of a particular political colour.’ 
And ‘ Witnesses, including the Lord Chancellor, Viscount 
Jowitt, and two former Lord Chancellors, have explained 
that in their view it is not feasible to ignore political 
opinions.’ 

The majority Report recommends, therefore, that 
judicially minded people should be appointed members of 
advisory committees and instructed that their first duty 
is to find the best men and women as justices. But a 
watch should still be kept on the political complexion of 
benches, in order to ensure that membership of a par- 
ticular party may not appear to be a bar to appointment, 
and that no party may appear to be unduly favoured. 
The proportion of members of advisory committees who 
are appointed because of their affiliation with political 
parties should be restricted, so that their influence shall 
not be predominant, and members should be drawn from 
every class of society. 

It would be difficult to conceive less impressive reasons 
for its decisions than the two given in the majority Report. 
It is, I suppose, just possible, if very improbable, that if 
the best men and women were chosen for the bench from 
all classes—and everyone is agreed that justices should 
come from all classes—in a particular area they might all 
belong to one political party. The Law Society, however, 
do not accept even this possibility. ‘If appointments 
were made without regard to party politics,’ they said in 
evidence, ‘it is almost unthinkable that, in picking the 
10, 20, or 50 best men, you would get them all of one 
party.’ Moreover, their evidence went on to say, it would 
not matter if you did, for if ‘you picked men merely 
because you thought they would make ideal magistrates, 
you would get such benches that politics on benches would 
not be thought of at all.’ 

So much for the first reason. The second is even weaker. 
It consists of nothing more than an acceptance of the 
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personal views of Lords Jowitt, Simon, and Maugham and 
‘ other witnesses ’ not mentioned by name. It is impossible 
to assess the value of the opinions of unidentified witnesses, 
but it is permissible to point out that Lord Jowitt had 
been Chancellor for one year only when he gave evidence ; 
Lord Maugham occupied that exalted office for only 
twelve months in all; and Lord Simon was Lord Chan- 
cellor only during a war when his many graver obligations 
gave him very little time to consider the problems of the 
lay magistracy. Moreover, a Lord Chancellor is a politician, 
subject to heavy and direct importuning by members of his 
party anxious not to lose this gift of minor patronage. 
Against the personal views of these individuals can be 
arrayed those of the General Council of the Bar, the Law 
Society, the Justices’ Clerks Society, the Haldane Society, 
the Association of Municipal Corporations, and the Director 
of Public Prosecutions—that is to say virtually of all the 
official representatives of the legal profession—all of whom 
gave evidence that in the selection of justices politics 
could be, and should be, disregarded. 

Of the fifteen members of the Royal Commission twelve 
subscribed to the timorous recommendation above. Of 
that recommendation the weakness is apparent. It recog- 
nises not only the existence but the cause of an evil, but 
it ventures no farther by way of remedy than to propose 
that the evil cause shall continue but that it shall be 
lessened in degree. Happily, in a clear, succinct and to 
me convincing memorandum of dissent three members 
record a more courageous opinion. 

The signatories of the dissenting minority are Lord 
Merthyr, Mr Stapleton Cotton, and Mr John Watson. 
Lord Merthyr is a barrister, a county justice, and a chair- 
man of Quarter Sessions who has had considerable experi- 
ence on departmental inquiries. Mr Stapleton Cotton is 
the Clerk to one of the busiest Surrey petty sessional 
courts, while Mr John Watson is well known as the chair- 
man of one of the London juvenile courts and an authority 
on many forms of social service. In their admirable 
memorandum * the dissentients explain and justify their 
conclusion that politics should be ignored both in the 
selection of justices and in the membership of advisory 





* At page 92. 
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committees. As they point out, it is inevitable that 
members of such committees appointed because they 
belong to a political party, and knowing that other mem- 
bers are appointed because they hold opposing views, 
should tend to push candidates of their own party. The 
memorandum adds that the public would welcome a 
declaration that in future politics would play no part in 
the selection of justices, and that such a pronouncement 
would increase rather than lessen public confidence in 
magisterial courts. 

There, then, are the opposing views. I myself un- 
hesitatingly accept that of the minority. And with no 
desire to be discourteous I may perhaps point out that 
wisdom in a committee is not always found by a process 
of counting heads ; in experience of the administration of 
justice by lay magistrates it could scarcely be suggested 
that the members who signed the dissenting memorandum 
had not the advantage. 

The place of politics in the lay magistracy was the most 
important but by no means the only question considered 
by the Royal Commission. Everywhere save in the Duchy 
of Lancaster the Lord Chancellor, who is the head of the 
judiciary, appoints justices. By ancient custom the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster appoints them in 
Lancashire. The question therefore arises as to whether 
his duties in this respect should not be transferred to the 
Lord Chancellor. The decision of all the Commissioners 
save Lord Merthyr is that matters should stay as they are. 
They point out that the duties in respect of justices are 
as well performed in the Duchy as elsewhere, and that 
Lancashire opinion would resent any change. One cannot, 
however, avoid the conclusion that there is much force in 
the dissenting opinion of Lord Merthyr, who points out 
that the matter to be decided is not what system has 
sufficed in the past but what system is likely to be most 
efficient in the future. It is hard, too, to disagree with 
Lord Merthyr when he dislikes the expenditure of public 
money on the maintenance of a separate staff, a separate 
office, and a separate Minister to do what can be done 
better by the Lord Chancellor, or when he finds it illogical 
and wrong, that political agents and Members of Par- 
liament should be eligible for appointment in Lancashire 
but not in any other part of England or Wales. 
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The Commissioners make the wise recommendation 
that chairmen of County Councils and of Urban and 
District Councils should cease to be justices ex officio. 
They propose too that while the mayor of a borough 
should be a justice ex officio during his year of office he 
should not continue his present statutory right of acting 
as chairman of the bench, but that he should take the 
chair only on ceremonial occasions, unless of course he 
should happen to be the justice already elected as chairman 
by his colleagues. In making this proposal the Royal 
Commission follow the recommendation of the Roche 
Committee in 1944. It is based upon the obvious fact 
that a person may be a very successful mayor and yet a 
very bad justice. Mayors are normally chosen for reasons 
other than the possession of judicial qualities. My own 
view is that upon these points the proposals of the Royal 
Commission are entirely right. I was the more surprised 
therefore to read their later recommendation that in the 
City of London there should be no change in the present 
practice whereby the Lord Mayor, or any Alderman, sits 
alone and has the powers of a stipendiary magistrate. I 
find it impossible to follow the reasoning of the Royal 
Commission which proposes that the Lord Mayors of such 
cities as Birmingham, Bristol, and Manchester should, by 
virtue of their office, be no more than justices for a year 
and never chairman, while in London not only the Lord 
Mayor but the other twenty-five Aldermen should sit not 
only as chairmen but alone, so as to constitute a complete 
court. Lord Merthyr alone energetically protests. So 
much has been done of recent years to improve juvenile 
courts and to staff them with both men and women 
especially qualified for this specialist work, that it came 
as a shock to me to read in the Report that in the City of 
London the juvenile court consists of the Alderman who 
is sitting by rota. The mild comment of the Commissioners 
is that they ‘ think that an ordinary juvenile court is a 
more satisfactory body than a single Alderman.’ 

A valuable recommendation is made that justices on 
first appointment should be required to give an under- 
taking that before adjudicating in court they would follow 
an official scheme of education in their duties. It is so 
clearly wrong that justice should be administered by 
persons ignorant not only of law but of evidence and of 
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the principles and processes of punishment that it seems 
hard to believe that this recommendation will not be widely 
applauded. 

I myself doubt if certain other administrative pro- 
posals are of equal value. In my evidence before the 
Royal Commission I stressed the need for improvement 
in the pay and status of the Secretary of Commissions, the 
official in the office of the Lord Chancellor responsible for 
justices, and I gratefully welcome the recommendation 
endorsing my view. But the proposal to double the staff 
of that official and to provide him with a separate staff to 
deal with Scottish justices is in my judgment unnecessary, 
and the elaborate statistical records suggested by the 
Royal Commission which the appointment of these 
additional Civil servants would make possible would, so . 
far as my experience enables me to judge, be of little 
practical value when acquired. Similarly, I am far from 
assured that the periodical reviews of benches would be 
either useful or practicable in the manner proposed. I 
greatly doubt if it would be possible for advisory com- 
mittees to carry out the annual examination of the effi- 
ciency of individual justices which the Commissioners 
suggest, and I am sure that the average chairman would 
be most reluctant to make reports upon the fitness of his 
colleagues, the more so as they would be certain to learn 
that they were being made. 

There are several occupations and certain circumstances 
which make it undesirable that a person should act as a 
justice although they are legally eligible. The five pages 
of the Report in which these questions are debated are 
amongst the least valuable. Thus, in almost a page of 
print it argues cogently enough that persons either blind 
or deaf should not be justices, but the public hardly needs 
so much proof that a man who can neither see the witnesses 
nor hear the evidence should not sit on the bench. Two 
more pages are devoted to considering whether licensees 
of public houses or members of the Order of Rechabites, 
who are extreme teetotallers, should be appointed. The 
Report recommends that both should be eligible. I 
venture, with respect, to say that in my opinion both 
decisions are wrong. There are various subsidiary reasons 
for the view which I take, e.g. the statutory disqualifica- 
tion of the Licensing Act, 1910, debars a licensee from 
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performing the full duties of a justice, and (as the Report 
agrees) a Rechabite’s pledge would make it impossible for 
him to act judicially in licensing matters. But the reason 
which principally influences my mind seems not to have 
been considered at all by the Royal Commission. We are 
rightly advised that benches should be small. The influence 
of each member of a court tends therefore to be greater. 
The number of licensees in the country is enormous, and 
the Report discloses that there are no less than one million 
Rechabites. Both classes would therefore certainly secure 
appointment. But in my submission neither a man who 
earns his living by selling intoxicants nor a fanatical 
teetotaller ought to adjudicate in certain cases which are 
of peculiar importance both to the public and the defend- 
ant, I mean such charges as driving a car while drunk or 
under the influence of liquor. Such cases as ‘ drunk and 
disorderly’ or ‘ assaulting the police while drunk’ are 
even more common. It is scarcely possible to exaggerate 
how important it is that both the general public and 
defendants in criminal cases should have confidence in the 
purity and impartiality of the administration of justice. 
And there is much wisdom in the old saying that not only 
must justice be done but justice must clearly be seen to 
be done. The licensee and the Rechabite might equally 
be honest in adjudication. But the motorist convicted of 
being under the influence of drink will never believe 
that he has been reasonably and fairly tried by a rabid 
teetotaller. The public will suspect that a defendant will 
have to be very drunk indeed before a licensee will find 
him to be so. The public and the motorist may both be 
wrong. But the administration of justice will suffer. 

The question of whether justices should be paid their 
out-of-pocket expenses and recompensed for their loss of 
remunerative time has long been discussed. The arguments 
on both sides are clearly explained, and the members 
of the Royal Commission are unanimous in their com- 
promise finding that provision should be made for the 
payment of travelling expenses but not for subsistence or 
for loss of remunerative time. One hesitates to criticise 
any unanimous recommendation, but I think this one 
will satisfy no one who believes in any fcrm of payment. 
The actual expenses entailed by attendance at a bench 
may be a few pence for bus or tram ticket. The real 
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financial sacrifice made may be considerable. Under the 
proposed compromise one magistrate, who may not need 
the money, will receive a few shillings for the use of his car, 
while another, who has made the considerable sacrifice of 
a day’s wages, will receive a few pence for his bus fare. 

There are those who think that the lay magistracy 
should be replaced by a system of travelling stipendiaries. 
I concur with the opinion of the majority Report that it 
would be wrong to do away with the present system which, 
illogical as it may be, has lasted already for over six hundred 
years, and which provides the ordinary citizen with a most 
valuable part to play in the administration of the law and 
in the social life of the country. As a sufficient practical 
argument it may be added that in the considered judgment 
of the Lord Chancellor it would be impossible to find 
enough trained lawyers of judicial temperament and 
knowledge of the world to provide the stipendiaries 
required. 

Taken as a whole the Report is like the curate’s egg, 
good in parts. It is not, I think, an inspiring document, 
nor have the Commissioners risen, in my view, to the 
height of the opportunity offered them. It would perhaps 
be unfair to say that they have always been afraid to grasp 
a nettle, but they have always looked first and made sure 
the nettle was a small, immature, and friendless plant with 
no tiresome fibres which might sting their hands. 


LEO PAGE. 
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Art. 7.—SIMPLIFICATION OF LAW. 


1. Legislative Methods and Forms. By Sir Courtenay 
Ibert. Oxford, 1901. 

2. Concerning English Administrative Law. By Sir Cecil 
Thomas Carr. Oxford University Press, 1941. 

3. Lawinthe Making. By Carleton Kemp Allen. Oxford, 
1946. 

4. Every Man’s Own Lawyer. By a Barrister. London 
Technical Press, 1948. 


IN spite of the gibe that a man who is his own lawyer has a 
fool for a client, the book ‘ Every Man’s Own Lawyer’ has 
continued its successful career through sixty-six editions 
for more than eighty years. The anonymous editor had 
no hesitation in stating as the object of his work ‘ to enable 
those who consult it to help themselves to the law; and 
thereby to dispense, as far as possible, with professional 
assistance and advice.’ Among the justifications for his 
aim he included that ‘ many persons have as great a dread 
of a lawyer’s office as of a lion’s den.’ He was gracious 
enough to admit, however, that legal professional assist- 
ance ‘ (like medical advice) is sometimes a necessary evil.’ 

In common parlance the word law covers the common 
law of the realm which is the heritage of every citizen, the 
statute law which he imposes upon himself through his 
representatives in Parliament, and the interpretation of 
either by the decisions of the courts. The embodiment 
of the whole in a code to many people seems to be a simple 
way of presenting an orderly and authoritative statement 
of the leading rules of law on a given subject, whether those 
rules are to be found in statute law or in common law. 
Although the invention of the word ‘ codification’ or at 
all events its introduction into the English language was 
due to Jeremy Bentham and took a leading place among 
the reforms which he advocated, it has found but little 
acceptance. Some private publications have adopted a 
form with a similarity to a code but the statutory enact- 
ments, which are sometimes inaccurately described as 
codes, are comprehensive consolidating acts as they do not 
incorporate case law though the Bills of Exchange, Sale of 
Goods and Marine Insurance Acts drafted by Sir Mackenzie 
Chalmers and the Partnership Act of Sir Frederick Pollock 
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are notable exceptions. The adoption of codification on 
any considerable scale is to be found in the European 
countries inspired by the example of France in pro- 
mulgating the five Napoleonic Codes of 1803 to 1810. 
India is the notable exception and the acceptability of 
codification throughout that country was due to the fact 
that it was introduced upon almost virgin soil. The system 
of law which has been established is not the least among the 
measures which may be placed to the credit of the British 
Government in its relations with India. Time alone can 
show whether it is regarded as a valued heritage by the 
two Dominions. The need for codification was not felt 
in England because the establishment in the earliest stages 
of its history of a strong central government and courts of 
justice for five centuries provided greater national and legal 
unity than was to be found in any Continental State until 
the last century. M. Marc Desserteaux has recently 
attributed this divergence of the law of England from the 
continental systems of law to the geographical isolation of 
the British Isles (‘ Bulletin de la Societé de législation 
comparée,’ 1948, p. 218), but in doing so takes no account 
of the position of Scotland. In Great Britain has been 
developed a system of judicial interpretation of the law 
which, while providing flexibility, gives a stability to the 
rule of law. The ordinary citizen is instinctively law 
abiding and thereby provides an element in the national 
life which enables Great Britain and those who follow in 
its footsteps to maintain their place among the nations 
of the world. 

The fact, however, that codification has not found 
acceptance in this country imposes a greater obligation 
that the statute law is in a form readily understandable by 
the average citizen who is supposed to know its contents. 
Consolidation which is the effective way of securing this 
object has been a sadly neglected subject. It gains no 
votes for members of Parliament and does not seem to be 
altogether acceptable to the staffs of Government depart- 
ments who might be among the first to benefit from it, 
especially in these days. In addition to Acts of Parlia- 
ment, hundreds of statutory instruments, formerly known 
as statutory rules and orders, are waiting for consolidation 
with their predecessors in order to present a statement 
intelligible to the average reader. It is this mass of dele- 

F 2 
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gated legislation which adds so much to the difficulty of 
the average citizen in ascertaining his legal obligations. 
Even since the war the number of statutory instruments 
has been well over a thousand a year and it is safe to say 
that in some way or other everyone in this country has 
been affected by the provisions contained in one or more 
of them. In 1946 Parliament improved the procedure of 
dealing with them and in doing so made an attempt to 
secure that they could not become operative until those 
affected had a chance to know of their existence. Sir 
Cecil Carr gives several examples to show that the courts 
do not consider that everyone is obliged to read the news- 
papers or listen to broadcasting to justify prosecutions 
before the orders under which proceedings were taken were 
available in print (wbi supra, p. 130). 

No one contributed more by his own work and influence 
than the late Lord Thring to the revision of the Statute 
book. He explained the difficulties and methods of dealing 
with them in these pages in an article on ‘ Simplification 
of the Law’ (Vol. 136, pp. 55-74). It may seem pre- 
sumptuous to attempt a contribution analogous to one 
adorned with the learning of so eminent a lawyer. In 
justification it may be pleaded that law affects the daily 
life of every citizen to an extent quite unanticipated when 
he wrote seventy-five years ago. If John Bull has a 
morning bath the water for it may be supplied (at least in 
London) under legislation dating back to the seventeenth 
century. The subordinate rules and regulations under 
which he may suffer penalty for any excessive use are a 
modern development. The legislation relating to the 
supply of water provides a notable example of the phases 
through which parliamentary control has passed in the 
course of centuries. Until 1847 water supply was in the 
main the function of special bodies operating under Acts 
conferring powers on groups of people, companies, and 
local authorities. The object of the Waterworks Act of 
1847 was to regulate the relations between undertakers, 
consumers, highway authorities and so forth in the day-to- 
day working of the undertakings. After nearly a century 
a further step forward was taken in the Water Act, 1945 
(amended in 1947) which makes generally applicable 
provisions in many of the local Acts controlling the under- 
takings and placed the whole organisation on a national 
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basis for which the Ministry of Health is responsible. 
Water provides another example of law in daily life. If 
it is found in the milk supplied for the morning coffee the 
milkman is liable to a fine under the Food and Drugs Acts. 
Thus the subjects illustrate the differences existing even in 
the one branch of law covered by the word ‘ legislation.’ 
The supply of water is still primarily the responsibility of 
local bodies who derive their authority from Acts known 
as ‘local and personal.’ The law relating to food and 
drugs is general in its application and accordingly is to be 
found in the public general Acts. There remains yet a 
third division, quite small in number, and in some sessions 
of Parliament unrepresented in the year’s,output. They 
are ‘ private’ Acts, as their description denotes, devoted 
to personal matters. 

The whole mass of legislation still in operation dates 
back more than seven centuries and at an early date there 
was a desire to bring order into a haphazard collection. 
To the precocious boy King Edward VI is attributed the 
wish that ‘the superfluous and tedious statutes were 
brought into one same together, and made more plain and 
short, to the intent that men might better understand 
them.’ In the reign of Queen Elizabeth the subject was 
carried a step further. The Statute of Labourers of 1562 
(5 Eliz. c. 4) is an early example of a consolidated statute, 
as the preamble sets forth that as many of the laws on the 
subject ‘as are meet to be continued shall be digested 
and reduced into one sole Law and Statute.’ Sir Nicholas 
Bacon when Lord Keeper prepared a systematic scheme of 
statute law revision. James I in his speech from the 
throne in 1609 spoke of ‘divers cross and cuffing statutes, 
and some so penned that they may be taken in divers, yet 
contrary senses.” That led to a Commission which pre- 
pared a manuscript, still available in the British Museum, 
containing a list of statutes from 3 Edward I to 2 James I 
which had been repealed or had expired and suggestions 
for further repeals and changes. Sir Francis Bacon when 
Attorney-General prepared another scheme and so it went 
on from time to time. The first attempt to bring together 
the laws of the realm into one coherent collection was made 
at the beginning of the last century by the publication in 
nine volumes of Statutes of the Realm between the years 
1810 and 1822. But that only included Statutes down to 
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the end of the reign of Queen Anne. A companion edition 
of Scottish statutes was begun in 1814 and not completed 
until 1844. Shortly after, Thring entered upon the scene. 
Having been called to the Bar on Jan. 31, 1845, he occupied 
his leisure in studying the princivles of draftsmanship and 
found an opportunity for their practical expression in 
framing a bill for Sir William Molesworth on the constitu- 
tional relationship of Great Britain and the Colonies. 
That led to employment by the Government and the draft- 
ing of the great Merchant Shipping Act of 1854 which was 
followed by the Companies Act of 1862. By this time 
he had abandoned private practice and accepted the office 
of Home Office Counsel who was the forerunner of the 
Parliamentary Counsel constituted by a Treasury minute 
dated Feb. 8, 1869. His duty was to settle all such depart- 
ment bills and draw all such other Government bills on the 
requisition of the Treasury. For eighteen years he held 
the office under Governments of Disraeli and Gladstone 
and had an enduring influence upon the form and method 
of the legislative output of this country. His devoted 
pupil and later a brilliant occupant of the office of Parlia- 
mentary Counsel, Sir Courtenay Ibert, wrote of him in the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography’: ‘ Improvement of the 
statute law was the object to which Thring persistently 
devoted the energies of his long and active life. He 
endeavoured to effect this object, not merely by introducing 
a better style of drafting new laws, but by throwing light 
upon the contents, diminishing the bulk and reducing to 
more orderly arrangement the vast and chaotic mass of 
existing statute law.’ In 1868 he was appointed chairman 
of the first statute law revision committee established as 
the result of his proposals. The scheme which he put 
forward in the ‘ Quarterly Review ’ contains the essentials 
of the plan in operation under the present Government, 
though without the goal of codification advocated in his 
article. ‘ What is really required,’ he wrote, ‘ is a depart- 
ment of the Government charged with the duty of amend- 
ing and watching over legislation, this department must be 
represented by its President having a seat in the Cabinet 
and in the House of Commons and its functions must be 
exclusively confined to the reform of the law as contra- 
distinguished from its administration.’ By accepting this 
responsibility the present Lord Chancellor has risen above 
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Thring’s anticipation that the Lord Chancellor could not 
be expected to give personal attention to the subject. As 
an essential item in the scheme, Thring included an index 
so as to overcome the physical difficulties in dealing with 
the mass of material which were hardly less great than the 
intellectual. The consolidated index, subject and chrono- 
logical, brought up to date at the end of every session, has 
become an indispensable working tool for anyone who has 
to find his way about the English statute book. A useful 
official addition to these publications contains directions 
for noting amendments made by the Acts of the Session. 
The first volume of the Revised Statutes was published in 
1870 and the edition was completed in eighteen volumes in 
1885. It was originally intended that a revision should 
be published every ten years but the issue of the second 
edition, which is the one still in use, did not begin until 
1888. Sixteen volumes appeared at various dates down 
to the year 1900, four more in 1909, and the final four in 
1928 and 1929 to the year 1920. The result is that a large 
part of the contents of the earlier volumes has ceased to 
be in force either by reason of express repeal or otherwise. 
Thirty-one annual volumes have been published since so 
that altogether there are fifty-five volumes containing over 
forty thousand pages. To this mass an addition is being 
made at the rate of 800 pages every year. But even when 
the edition could reasonably be relied upon to provide the 
current law it was never in common use in the same way 
as working editions of the statutes issued by private 
enterprise. Among the editors and also the compilers of 
the index as well as other similar publications Mr Alexander 
Pulling deserves particular mention for his long and 
laborious service. Of his work it can be stated, as Thring 
anticipated : ‘the public benefit conferred would be out 
of all proportion to the expense incurred.’ 

In Canada, Australia, and New Zealand the revised 
editions have superseded the annual volumes for daily 
use to a greater extent than in Great Britain. The 
Dominions generally have also devoted more attention to 
revision and consolidation though Dr Maurice Ollivier in 
a survey of the whole subject (‘ Canadian Bar Review,’ 
May 1948) has no doubt that a new revision of the federal 
statutes, of which the latest was published in 1927, is 
‘long overdue.’ At the same time he gives credit to the 
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Canadian provinces that they ‘ have been more diliger.t 
than the Central government in keeping their statutes up 
to date.’ The Commonwealth of Australia, as well as the 
States, and New Zealand have recognised by regular 
publication the importance of keeping the statute law with- 
in manageable dimensions. In South Africa the third 
edition of the Revised Statutes is in course of publication 
by a firm of law publishers. 

Canada has created an organisation on the lines of 
the Commissioners on Uniform State Laws in the United 
States for the improvement of the form of its legislation. 
Commissioners are appointed by each of the Provincial 
Governments to draft model laws upon subjects of common 
interest. Something of the same kind has been done by 
the Colonial Office for the Colonies. There is quite a 
number of subjects, which, as is shown in the annual 
review of legislation of the Empire published by the Society 
of Comparative Legislation, are common to all. Then 
why not have the legislation in a common form throughout 
the Commonwealth and Empire drafted by consultation 
among the experts in the subject ? That it can be done 
has been shown by the British Nationality Act of 1948 
which is the latest example of reciprocity legislation. 

For the average reader who has occasion to refer to a 
legislative enactment the bulk of the total volume is not 
such a serious obstacle as his inability to find the subject 
dealt with in one document. Owing to the procedure 
known as ‘ legislation by reference’ it may be necessary 
for him to obtain several Acts. Consolidation is the 
remedy for this difficulty and a certain amount has been 
done from time to time although there has been no general 
revision. The Ministry of Health has set a good example 
in this way. The health insurance law first enacted in 1911 
was consolidated in 1924, again in 1936, and was in- 
corporated in the complete consolidation of social insurance 
law in 1946. The use of legislation by reference can be 
mainly attributed to Parliamentary procedure as the 
amending bill is a smaller target for Parliamentary criticism 
than one which re-enacts the existing law. One method 
of meeting this difficulty adopted in recent years has been 
the ‘ expository schedule.’ The first section of the Bacon 
Industry (Amendment) Act, 1939, described the method as 
follows : 
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‘The amendments set out in the following provisions of this 
section shall be made in section twenty-eight of the Bacon 
Industry Act, 1938 and accordingly the said section twenty- 
eight shall have the effect as set out in the schedule to this Act.’ 


This concession to the pork butchers has also been made to 
a few others, including those firms who provide informa- 
tion for the census of production and people who are 
concerned with the adoption of children. The really 
effective form of dealing with amendments is that adopted 
in the Army Act and followed in the legislation relating 
to the Air Force. The Army Act of 1932 requires 


‘Where any enactments or words are directed by this Act 
or by any other Act (whether passed before or after this Act) 
to be substituted in the Army Act for any other enactments 
or words, or to be added to or omitted from the Army Act, 
then all copies of the Army Act printed after the direction 
takes effect shall be printed with the said enactments or words 
added to the said Act, or omitted therefrom, or inserted therein 
in lieu of the enactments or words for which they are to 
be substituted, according as the direction requires, and with 
the sections and subsections numbered in accordance with the 
direction and with such alterations in cross headings as the 
Clerk of the Parliaments may certify to be necessary or 
expedient in consequence of the amendments so made, and the 
Army Act shall be construed as if it had, at the time at which 
the direction takes effect, been enacted with those additions, 
omissions or substitutions.’ 


This procedure has been adopted by some of the legislatures 
of other parts of the British Commonwealth and particu- 
larly in India. The principal Act as modified up to a 
certain date may have points which create difficulty in 
judicial interpretation, but for purposes of practical 
administration it is undoubtedly a useful form from which 
to ascertain the existing legislation on a subject, although 
where often repeated the result is not so satisfactory as a 
straightforward consolidation. An extension of the device 
which has been adopted by the Indian draftsman is simply 
to give a direction to strike out particular words or 
sentences from an enactment and add others. It is simple 
but it increases rather than diminishes the difficulties of 
legislation by reference. 

But when John Bull obtains the Act and the statutory 
instruments thereunder which are having some effect upon 
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his conduct or business then he finds that its language is 
open to criticism. This is even more the case in the rules 
and orders which are supposed to apply the general terms 
of the statute to the particular conditions of his existence 
at the moment. Draftsmen have appreciated the diffi- 
culties of the layman. Ilbert laid down in a general 
proposition that ‘An Act of Parliament has to be inter- 
preted in cases of difficulty, by legal experts, but it must 
be passed by laymen, be administered by laymen, and 
operate on laymen. Therefore it should be expressed in 
language intelligible to lay folk’ (ubi supra, p. 247). 
Dr Glanville Williams, in the course of an illuminating series 
of articles on ‘ Language and the Law’ in the ‘ Law 
Quarterly Review ’ (vols. lxi and Ixii), has shown that the 
draftsman and Parliament have also to take into account 
‘the emotive power of words.’ The legislation relating to 
lunacy matters provides a familiar example as ‘lunatics’ 
are now ‘patients’ and ‘asylums’ have become ‘mental 
hospitals.’ The poor law with all its phraseology which 
demoralised a whole section of the population came to an 
end in 1948 and its place is taken by ‘ national assistance.’ 

The exigencies of war, by extending the range of 
delegated legislation in statutory instruments, have added 
considerably to the number of citizens who are directly 
concerned with texts of legal enactments. They suffer 
in the minds of the public from two defects. They may 
go beyond the authority conferred in the original statute, 
that is, in the language of the courts, they are ulira vires. 
They may be couched in phraseology which seems to be 
quite unnecessarily tortuous especially when combined 
with intricate references to previous orders. Parliament 
has endeavoured to overcome these objections, of which 
constituents made their members realise the practical 
importance, by setting up a Select Committee in 1943 to 
review all statutory instruments with these two points as 
their main objectives. The undertaking has been much 
more laborious than anyone realised and without the skilled 
guidance of so eminent an authority on the whole subject 
of legal drafting as Sir Cecil Carr would have been impos- 
sible for any committee. Among their recent discoveries 
was The Control of Sulphuric Acid (No. 2) Order, 1940, as 
amended, should have effect as ‘ if for the Schedule to that 
Order there were substituted the Schedule to this Order.’ 
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On reference to the 1940 Order the Committee found that 
it had no schedule. The fact that one had been inserted 
by an amending order was completely confusing to the 
lay mind. 

Nevertheless it must be admitted that the business of 
the country could not be carried on without this delegation 
of legislative authority. Parliament simply has not the 
time. Nor has the legislature the competence to deal with 
many of the matters requiring attention. There must 
also be some means of acting in an emergency. The 
delegated legislation may be in the form of a Royal Pro- 
clamation, an order made by the King in his Privy Council, 
rules and regulations by Ministers, rules of court made by 
the judges, or regulations of corporate bodies such as 
national or municipal corporations. 

The whole subject of the language of legislative enact- 
ments is admirably summed up in the illuminating mono- 
graph by Sir Ernest Gowers on ‘Plain Words.’ He 
explains why Acts of Parliament are not written in readily 
intelligible English. It is essential that the wording is 
unambiguous. ‘ That is by no means the same,’ he adds, 
‘as being readily intelligible ; on the contrary, the nearer 
you get to the one the further you are likely to get from 
the other.’ The phrase ‘ arising out of and in the course 
of’ the employment which to the ordinary man seems 
plain English has given more cause for litigation than any 
other eight words in the statute book. Judicial criticism 
of the wording of Acts of Parliament always finds ready 
publicity in the lay Press. Upon that Thring observed : 
‘ Judges are somewhat in the position of detective police- 
men, who, having to deal with habitual criminals, look 
upon every man as a suspect if not as a thief. So a judge, 
dealing only with Acts of Parliament on which disputed 
questions have arisen, forgets the ninety-and-nine good 
Acts which need no amendment, and think that every 
statute which he has not read will give rise to as many 
questions as those which he has read.’ 

In addition to the Statute Law Revision Committee 
there has been at work the Law Revision Committee under 
the auspices of the Lord Chancellor for improving the 
substance of the law. It may have to resolve complica- 
tions created by judicial decisions or recommend amend- 
ments to remove obvious injustices such as the rule that a 
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personal action dies with the death of either party. It can 
readily be appreciated that men engaged in the drafting 
of laws need a long apprenticeship and that zeal for the 
perfection of an undertaking which inspired Thring and 
his successors. 

In July 1947 the Lord Chancellor reconstituted the 
Statute Law Revision Committee and placed their work 
upon an independent basis. Their duty is ‘ to consider the 
steps necessary to bring the statute book up to date by 
consolidation, revision and otherwise and to superintend 
the publication and indexing of statutes, revised statutes 
and statutory instruments.’ The Lord Chancellor him- 
self is chairman with Sir Granville Ram, former Parlia- 
mentary Counsel, as vice-chairman. The other members 
are the Attorney-General, the Lord Advocate, three Peers 
(including one Lord of Appeal in Ordinary), three members 
of the House of Commons, Counsel to the Lord Chairman 
of Committees, Counsel to the Speaker, nine other officials 
concerned with the work of legislative drafting, and a 
solicitor. An amending Companies Act passed in that 
year enabled them to provide a complete consolidation in 
the Companies Act. A large instalment towards a com- 
plete revision is contained in the Statute Law Revision Act 
which received the Royal Assent on July 30, 1948. 

The practical advantage to be gained by a Statute Law 
Revision Act necessarily involves the sacrifice of much 
which is attractively archaic and some disregard of 
historical value. During the period from 1235 to 1880 
covered by the Act England was making history and 
developing its position among the nations of the world. 
The legislation also records changes in social life. There 
is opportunity for a historian to make use of this material 
and illuminate it with the entertaining details to be 
gathered from the Year Books, the ancient law reports. 
Even the bare titles as set forth in the schedule to the Act 
of 1948 are suggestive of contributions to social history. 
The first on the list to be repealed is an Act of 1235 by which 
‘ widows may bequeath corn on their lands.’ The history 
of that enactment in relation to the position of married 
women and agriculture is enough to provide material for 
a thesis. Within the first half-dozen entries is another 
which attracts attention. It suggests a chapter in English 
legal history. An Act of 1275 provided ‘that if any 
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serjeants, pleader or other do any manner of deceit or, 
collusion in the King’s Court, or consent unto it in deceit 
of the Court or to beguile the Court, or the Party, and 
thereof be attainted, he shall be imprisoned for a year and 
a day.’ The tradition of the Bar maintained by the Bar 
Council and Inns of Court justify the repeal. There may 
be in it, however, a useful precedent to be applied to some 
lay litigants especially in the divorce court in the twentieth 
century. So it would be possible to go through the eighty- 
seven pages of this schedule repealing wholly or in part 
750 Acts with a measure of regret in parting with old 
treasures. It might even be stimulated by the realisation 
that many words and phrases such as essoins and wagers 
of law have had to be sacrificed as obsolete. Ibert 
picturesquely described to Americans in his Carpentier 
lectures the differences of language between statutes of 
different dates. ‘ Our statute law,’ he said, ‘ extends over 
seven centuries of the national life, and every statute speaks 
with the language and bears the colour of its time. What 
would be the literary effect of placing in immediate juxta- 
position sentences or fragments of sentences from Wyclif, 
Sir Thomas More, Bacon, Johnson, Macaulay ? Or con- 
ceive a line of soldiers consisting of the Black Prince’s 
long-bowmen, Cromwell’s buff-coated troops, the grenadier 
of the ‘“‘ March to Finchley,” and Mr Thomas Atkins, 
marching shoulder to shoulder. Such a literary jumble, 
such a motley and ill-assorted array, would be produced 
by a congeries of extracts from Plantagenet, Tudor, 
Georgian, and Victorian statutes.’ (‘ Mechanics of Law 
Making,’ p. 38.) Economy in printing has necessitated 
other drafting devices to modernise the text though on the 
whole it follows the rules laid down in previous statute 
law revision bills. A good beginning has been made on a 
task which may take from ten to fifteen years to complete 
and may well deserve some public approbation and 
encouragement. 

Thring had little support in his proposals for codifica- 
tion and there is still less in these days. The general 
attitude towards it is very much the same as that which is 
generally held on the subject of a written constitution. 
The innate British instinct is to reject any formal con- 
striction and to regard flexibility as a valuable asset, 
though there may be times when it may possess an inherent 
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danger, as in the present state of relations between the 
different parts of the Commonwealth and Empire. To that 
also the common law which has developed through the 
centuries makes its contribution to the British way of life. 
When Thring passed from legislative enactment to 
judicial interpretation he entered the domain which 
separates the lawyer from the layman. The fact that 
‘Every Man’s Own Lawyer’ cites legal decisions in the 
manner customary among lawyers suggest that it is found 
by them to be a handy reference book. Thring advocated 
a digest containing established precedents with a force 
equivalent to statutory law. He would allow the citation 
of the digest in support of any proposition in place of the 
cases themselves. By that means the pool of cases from 
which precedents might be drawn would be within a 
restricted space. The well-known digests of case law are 
a step in the desired direction but they do not reduce the 
bulk of the basic material as suggested by Thring. 
Having reduced the available mass, Thring desired also 
to purify the intake in such a way as to avoid its continuous 
pollution. He advocated the appointment of official 
reporters with salaries paid by the Crown. Francis Bacon, 
while Lord Chancellor, succeeded in obtaining the King’s 
assent to two appointments, but the reporter has never 
become an established official of the law courts. The 
modern compromise is the quasi-official recognition of the 
work of the Council of Law Reporting. The judgments in 
their series are revised by the judges. But there are various 
other series of reports leading to a duplication of the reports 
of the same cases. The difficulties involved in the actual 
taking of the reports were fully discussed by Sir Roland 
Burrows from his exceptional knowledge of the subject in 
the ‘ Law Quarterly Review ’ (1942, Vol. lv, pp. 96 e¢ seq.). 
The layman, whose concern with the subject usually arises 
from being called to read an opinion based upon a number 
of legal decisions, obtains the impression that the matter 
would be much simpler if there were not quite so many 
reported cases. On the other hand his particular béte noir, 
the uncertainty of law, is undoubtedly diminished by the 
adherence to precedent under the English legal system. 
It must be left to the lawyers to determine whether they 
can accept Thring’s doctrine: ‘no case should be cited 
in any court, under any circumstances whatever, unless it 
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be contained in official reports.’ Discussions and reports 
show that the subject receives attention from time to time. 
Expense and the lack of shelf room may make important 
practical contributions to the solution of the problem. 
The demise of one series of reports during the past year 
may be a hopeful sign. 

After including the law reports Thring’s scheme made 
it necessary to ‘apply the process of compression to the 
Common Law, including the doctrines of equity juris- 
prudence.’ Upon that he remarked somewhat surprisingly : 
‘the work to be done here is tolerably easy.’ It was to 
take the form of an institute to be compiled by ransacking 
the old textbooks for the common law and equitable 
maxims strewn up and down their pages. Since then much 
of the common law has been displaced by legislation. 
Many will sympathise with Lord Macmillan’s protest in 
his Andrew Lang lecture: ‘ The lover of our ancient laws 
and institutions, which we have inherited from our fathers, 
cannot but look on with some dismay at the process which 
we see daily in operation around us whereby the customary 
common law of the land, which has served us so well in the 
past, is being more and more superseded by a system of 
laws which have no regard for the usages and customs of 
the people, but are dictated by “ideological theories ’’.’ 
The idea of attempting to convert the common law into 
an institute is almost as distasteful as its supersession by 
legal enactment. The principles of the common law are 
to the normal citizen in his public relations on a par with 
the affection of his mother in family life. They assert 
some of those rules of justice which are fundamental to 
human existence such as every man is innocent until he is 
proved to be guilty, that no man can be condemned with- 
out a fair hearing and that every man is entitled to an 
advocate, even if, as the Privy Council asserted, he is a 
native in a far distant territory when the only member of 
the English bar is detained elsewhere. It is these basic 
truths which find their response in human instincts and by 
constant recognition in the courts of law have become 
established as the common law and are the heritage of the 
English-speaking peoples. 

C. E. A. BEDWELL. 
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Art. 8—A COMTESSE SEES ENGLAND. 


Récits d’une Tante: Mémoires de la Comtesse de Boigne. 
Emile Paul Fréres, Editeurs. Paris, 1924. 


THE ‘ Mémoires ’ of Madame de Boigne contain, as is only 
to be expected, a vast amount of interesting matter beyond 
that which she garnered from her experiences during the 
Empire,* and perhaps their appeal to British readers lies 
chiefly, after her Napoleonic reminiscences, in the record of 
her lengthy sojourns in this country between 1796 and 1819. 

There had been an earlier visit to England in 1789, 
when she was only eight years old, but it had lasted barely 
a year. When, more than seventy years afterwards, she 
came to write her history, she could just remember how, 
on the landing-stage at Brighton, her mother, Madame 
d’Osmond, who was holding her by the hand, had been 
greeted by a gentle stranger whose name was Maria Anne 
Fitzherbert. Madame d’Osmond and the English lady 
were old friends and, in fact, related ; and in Paris, a few 
years previously, they had forgathered, Mrs Fitzherbert, 
our author tells us, having fled there from the attentions 
of the Prince of Wales, whom, however, she had married 
some four years previous to this encounter. Since then 
they had lived together at Brighton, renting a small house 
as private persons. The émigrés (Monsieur d’Osmond 
accompanied his wife and daughter) were received most 
cordially at this house, and tarried in the seaside town for 
several days. Practically the only recollection our future 
Comtesse retained of that stay in after years was of being 
shown by their hostess the Prince’s dressing-room, in 
which there was a large table covered with shoe-buckles. 
When little Adéle clapped her hands at seeing them the 
lady threw open a huge cupboard, which was also full of 
them, a pair for each day in the year. For years after- 
wards she never thought of the Prince of Wales but as the 
owner of all those buckles. 

Her parents became much in request in fashionable 
English circles, and her mother’s family (she was a Dillon) 
overwhelmed them with kindnesses. They spent Christ- 
mas with the Winchilseas. The earl’s mother, Lady 





* * An Emigrée’s Glimpse of Napoleon,’ ‘ Quarterly Review,’ October 1944. 
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Charlotte Finch, was governess to the royal princesses, 
and at Burley Adéle often met the three youngest of 
these. They were older than she, and she did not like 
them. Amelia kept calling her ‘ little thing,’ which shocked 
her. Though she spoke the language very well, she says, 
she was unaware that this was a term of affection with the 
English. 

Seven years later, in 1796, when she was fifteen, the 
second visit to England began. It was to last eight years, 
with only one short interval of a few months. During 
that seven years’ absence she had lived with her parents 
in Italy and Switzerland, and so escaped the Terror and 
the years which immediately succeeded it. On their 
return to England the family landed at Harwich, proceed- 
ing immediately to Yorkshire, where they were to be the 
guests for the next two years of Sir John and Lady Legard. 

Her hosts were an ill-matched couple, Sir John, who 
had given up a career in the Guards to live on his remote 
estate, being of an artistic temperament, while his wife 
was commonplace and unimaginative and coming at last 
to bore him. Adéle became devoted to him and had the 
run of his fine library, reading most of Shakespeare—and 
‘The Wealth of Nations.’ A sudden move by the whole 
party to the Lakes was the occasion of her reflecting in 
after life on the habits of Englishmen as follows : 


‘Despite their deep love of country the English care 
singularly little for locality. Without the smallest regret they 
will leave a spot where they and their predecessors have lived 
for ages, to go and dwell in some place which suits a merely 
passing whim, to hunt, fish, race, or farm, and which will hold 
them only while it lasts.’ 


Those two years, however, passed quickly, and in 
1800, at nineteen years of age, came a brief visit to Ger- 
many, following an interval in a London now crowded 
with French refugees, description of whose straits fills 
many pages. During that London stay Adéle had been 
given in marriage by her somewhat impoverished parents 
to the wealthy General Count de Boigne, recently returned 
to Europe after a great career in India.* 





* The union was unhappy, he being thirty years her senior, and after a 
time the Comtesse returned to live with her parents in Paris, only paying an 
occasional visit to her husband in Savoy, where he died in 1830, aged seventy- 
nine. 
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Arriving back in England the same year, Madame de 
Boigne accompanied her husband to Scotland. They 
stayed first with the Duke and Duchess of Hamilton, near 
Edinburgh, where she was several times acclaimed for her 
resemblance to Mary Queen of Scots ; and from there they 
continued on a round of visits (‘ trés fétés partout: les 
Ecossais sont hospitaliers ’). Then southward, with a stay 
at Alnwick, where the Northumberlands ‘ kept their grand 
historic castle just as it was, which meant, in spite of 
sumptuous fittings, a not very convenient layout.’ In 
former times the dukes had had a great bell rung daily 
to show that they kept open house, but it was now rung 
only once a year, and at its summons the whole neighbour- 
hood would flock to the banquet. ‘In spite of their 
boasted equality, no people on earth are so wedded to 
feudal customs.’ 

After Alnwick it is Burghley, with the Exeters; and 
of the romantic-tragic story of the second wife (née Hoggins) 
who had died a few years before, we have a very full ac- 
count, how completely accurate one hesitates to guess. 
Once more in London, living now with her parents (her 
husband having departed for Savoy), Madame de Boigne 
is much in aristocratic, even exalted, émigré circles. At 
Lady Harrington’s, the Prince of Wales being present, she 
meets the Duc de Berry, and that ill-fated French prince, 
of whom she always speaks very kindly, comparing him 
favourably with others of his station, so far forgets himself 
as to welcome the news, which has just come in, of a 
French naval success against us in the Indian Ocean. The 
Comtesse, while realising the faults of that other French 
Prince, the Comte d’Artois, whom she likewise often met 
at Lady Harrington’s, compares him favourably with the 
Prince of Wales. Both, she says, had good manners, but 
in the case of the Frenchman it was polish, in that of the 
Englishman, veneer. This Lady Harrington appears to 
have been a delightfully unconventional hostess. She 
gathered her salon together by personally leaving invita- 
tions on her women friends, and going out into Bond 
Street for her men. The Comtesse found her receptions 
much more pleasant than the ‘routs’ (she writes it 
‘raouts ’) which were then in vogue. 

It was here that she often saw Lady Hester Stanhope, 
in the earlier days, and she relates how Pitt had tried to 
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cope with his niece’s eccentricities by taking her to live 
with him. She kept house and entertained for him in his 
reduced circumstances, while he good-naturedly put up 
with her caprices and, even when bored to death, chape- 
roned her at balls which often lasted till five o’clock in 
the morning. (‘ Je l’y ai souvent vu, assis dans un coin, 
et attendant avec une impatience exemplaire qu’il convint 
& Lady Hester de terminer son supplice.’) Of the self- 
imposed exile to the Lebanon the Comtesse gives the usual 
explanation connected with Sir John Moore’s death at 
Corunna. But that was later. 


‘When I met her,’ she writes, ‘ she was a fine young woman 
of about twenty, tall and graceful, fond of society and dancing, 
and of success of every sort. She was flirtatious, confident 
and very full of ideas. But none of this made her at all! “ bad 
form,” and for a Stanhope (ils sont tous fous) she was prudence 
personified.’ 


In September 1804 Madame de Boigne embarked at 
Gravesend for Rotterdam, the circuitous route for France 
necessitated by the war. It meant a painful passage of 
four days in a Dutch ship which carried whale-oil. The 


waves, she says, were as big as the ship was tiny. Her 
cabin became flooded by a mixture of oil and sea-water, 
which smelt abominably. On arrival at Rotterdam they 
had to declare that they had embarked at ‘Grand Emden,’ 
that being the recognised subterfuge for London. 

It was to be an absence, this time, of twelve years, 
covering more than the period of the Empire ; and when 
she returned, in May 1816, to England, for what was to 
be, in all, a three years’ (and final) visit, she was a woman 
of thirty-five. Telling of her return, she mentions with 
what joy she recalled old memories, and her intense 
interest in all the scene. The prosperity of the country- 
side particularly struck her—the roads, the fields, the 
horses and carriages, the cleanliness, the general air of 
well-being. But, in London, the dreadful drabness on all 
sides shocked her. Was there to be found, she wondered, 
in any country of the world, so astonishing a contrast as 
that between the beauty of the English fields, streams, 
and woodlands, and the stark ugliness of London. 

Madame de Boigne and her parents (her father was 
now French Ambassador) were soon in the midst of 

G 2 
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fashionable society. Two days after their arrival she was 
bidden to a Royal reception, where Lady Macclesfield 
presented her to Queen Charlotte, and where she was 
much impressed by the strictness of the etiquette with 
regard to the Queen in contrast with the easy familiarity 
of the company among themselves. Also—at that period 
—the respectful devotion with which the Regent attended 
on his mother.* She thought the Queen anything but 
imposing, comparing her, indeed, to ‘a lump of sugar 
coated with gold brocade.’ Queen Charlotte had never 
been tall, but was now shrunken, almost deformed. A 
grim, yellow and wrinkled visage above a very short neck, 
untidy grey hair surmounted by a miniature jewelled 
crown. Yet, somehow, in spite of her weird appearance, 
not devoid of dignity. And her influence on Society, so 
far as it went, was reputed to be good. No divorcée, for 
example, was ever allowed entry to her court. Even 
Lady Holland, who generally had things all her own way, 
and was the acknowledged leader of Society (and had, 
furthermore, the heir to the throne to plead for her) could 
never penetrate to the Palace. 

It would take too long to recount the Comtesse’s re- 
actions to the position at court and at Carlton House, as 
it became unfolded to her observant gaze. She speaks a 
good deal about poor Princess Charlotte, who was still on 
her honeymoon when she and her parents arrived at the 
Embassy, noting her great popularity, and remarking that 
Charlotte fancied she resembled Queen Elizabeth, and 
copied that sovereign’s brusque manners (‘ jusqu’a avoir 
adopté ses jurons ’). The wealthy Miss Mercer also figures 
in the recital, and the Regent is fully discussed. He had, 
apparently, three distinct methods of inviting people to 
dinner. An imposing card from the Lord Chamberlain 
ordered one to attend ‘to meet the Queen,’ which meant 
full fig; the private secretary, Sir Benjamin Bloomfield, 
sent a little written note saying that the Prince requested 
one for such a day (evening dress) ; the third method was 
reserved for his particular cronies, to whom a servant 
would bring a verbal message to say that, if so-and-so had 
nothing better to do, the Prince hoped he would drop in 





* George III had been pronounced insane six years earlier. The Princess 
of Wales, who had been abroad since 1813, is hardly mentioned while the 
Comtesse is in England. 
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at Carlton House, but he must on no account feel himself 
obliged. It was an understood thing, however, that 
nobody ever did have anything else to do. No woman 
ever received the third form of invitation. 

For riding in the Row there was also a deal of con- 
vention. The Prince, followed by a single groom, was 
easy of approach. Unless, however, he said ‘ Let’s ride 
on together,’ one had to be content with a word, and remain 
still. Just at first he merely wished the Comtesse’s father 
a good morning, but later he would either ask him to ride 
beside him, or wave to him genially in passing. 

Of Lady Hertford we have it that : 

‘She had once been beautiful, but would never again see 
fifty ; and, in spite of her make-up, she showed it. Very stiff 
in deportment and affected in her speech, with cold and careful 
diction. She pretty well ruled the Prince, who was fascinated 
by her. Entirely the grande dame, she kept up immense state. 
She considered she was conferring an inestimable favour on 
him in allowing him to weary her. Whenever Princess Char- 
lotte tried to snub her she returned the compliment with 
interest.’ 


Neither is there space to record our author’s pungent 
comments on the unending intrigues in London at the 
time, or the rivalries of diplomats’ wives, such as that 
between Princess Lieven (Russia) and Princess Pauli 
Esterhazy (Austria), all of which she noted from her 
privileged position, and which she photographically de- 
scribes. (Her mention, by the way, of Count de Palmella 
at the Portuguese Embassy serves to remind one how 
sparsely other great diplomatic titles remain in the London 
of to-day.) 

At first the Comtesse felt a stranger in England, after 
her long absence amid the changes of the Napoleonic 
wars. Society was completely altered, and death had 
taken cruel toll of her friends. Many people were absent 
on the Continent, the ‘ humeur vagabonde ’ of the islanders, 
as she calls it, now having full play ; others had betaken 
themselves to the country. The younger women were 
bringing up their children, the older ones merely concerned 
with husband-hunting for their daughters. Than this 
last, she declares, she could imagine no more painful duty. 
‘The Englishwoman’s life is ill suited to old age.’ 

She dwells at length on that woman’s life-story. 
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Childhood, as a rule, is happy and well looked after. 
It is considered to last until about seventeen, at which 
age a girl ‘comes out’ and is ‘ presented.’ Her name 
is engraved on her mother’s visiting-card, she is taken 
everywhere, and goes at one bound from strict seclusion 
to almost unbounded liberty. The husband-hunt is ‘ on.’ 


‘The girls enjoy it, and are not shy of making small ad- 
vances, generally managing to “fall in love” (such is the 
expression) to the best advantage. A man with a title to add 
to a fortune has all hearts at his command. The careful 
chaperon permits just enough freedom to secure the desired 
result, being careful, however, to avoid any compromise should 
the plans miscarry. But it cuts both ways, for woe to the 
young man who gets a girl talked about, and then fails to 
propose. He will very quickly find all doors closed to him.’ 


She does not spare the mothers of marriageable 
daughters in her detail of their tactics. Everything was 
fair, she declares, in the epoch of which she writes, pro- 
vided it got the daughters off the parents’ hands. These 
were quite ready, and regarded it as reasonable, if they 
were unable, for any reason, to conduct the campaign 
themselves, to hand the daughter over to a relative, or 
even to a friend, to be taken about and given ‘ chances.’ 
She was ‘in the market,’ and felt entitled to be exhibited 
in the best one. The Comtesse quotes (in English) a 
remark she once overheard in a ball-room: ‘We have 
not had a bite, as yet, but several glorious nibbles.’ 

Continuing, under her heading of ‘Vie des femmes 
anglaises,’ she conducts us through the story. Since, 
theoretically, one marries for love, and that on one side, 
at any rate, there usually is affection, the early married 
years are spent by the wives in the home, where they share, 
too, their husbands’ pursuits and hobbies. They com- 
pletely rule their households. When, in due course, 
children arrive, they look after them admirably. For a 
time the home brightens up. But, as the husband’s de- 
votion cools, so boredom creeps in. They decide to travel. 
On their return they feel they must catch up with the gay 
throng, if only to give their daughters as good a chance as 
they themselves once had. This is the dangerous time, 
when mothers on the verge of forty become infatuated 
with young men half their age, and end, perhaps, by running 
away, leaving behind them a nursery full of children. 
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But she does allow that the large majority manage to 
escape this danger, and quietly accept their fate of ‘ taking 
about ’ their daughters. And they never have a moment’s 
respite, in consequence, from anxiety. 

She tells here an amusing story about the first appear- 
ance in English ball-rooms of the waltz. Early in 1816 no 
woman would dance it. But when the young Duke of 
Devonshire, on his return from Germany, gave out, mis- 
chievously, that. he thought it showed a woman at her best, 
everyone took it up. He then declared that, for his part, 
he never would marry a girl who waltzed, and the dance 
became taboo. 

Warming to her subject, Madame describes the fashion- 
able mother as losing interest in her daughters, once they 
are off her hands. Her husband has long since betaken 
himself to his club, and she feels lonely. At the very time 
when she is most in need of companionship she is forced to 
join that great sisterhood that ‘makes up’ valiantly by 
day but ages every night, that gradually grows decrepit 
and keeps its room, into which nobody may enter, and 
where it will die forlorn. Let no one, she cries, blame the 
Englishwoman if she chases after pleasure until late in life : 
the inexorable decrees of Society give her no choice but 
that between the crowded ballroom and solitude. And 
should she become a widow she is worse off still, for then 
she is condemned to penury. The daughter-in-law comes 
on the scene, complete with husband, and usurps the home, 
while she herself gets busy with her packing, to retire to 
the modest abode which—with luck—has been provided 
for her. Rarely does her portion there amount to a tenth 
of what she formerly enjoyed. The Comtesse ends her 
story of ‘vie des femmes anglaises ’ with an exhortation 
to her young acquaintances in France not to be too envious 
of the freedom which their contemporaries in England 
enjoy, or of their supposed love-matches. The very inde- 
pendence of their younger days but lays up a store of 
loneliness in their old age—if they ever reach it. ‘ The 
Englishwoman,’ she says with clever epigram, ‘ has a nest 
rather than a home, fledglings instead of children.’ She 
quotes, too (though a little incorrectly) Goldsmith’s lines 
from ‘ The Traveller’ : 

‘That independence Britons prize too high 
Keeps man from man and breaks the social tie.’ 


546086B 
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(One wonders what she would have to say on that subject 
to-day.) 

Yet, in spite of all this, which she means, obviously, 
for the upper classes, Madame de Boigne has nothing but 
praise for the sturdy individualism of the British lower 
classes, which is retained, she declares, side by side with 
an ingrained approval of class distinctions. One may hear, 
in passing through a village, a man on his doorstep admon- 
ishing his little girl to ‘ curtsey to your betters, Betsy!’ 
—but ‘ce méme homme n’admet point de supérieur la ot 
son droit légal lui parait atteint.” 

What does chill her, in spite of her genuine admiration 
for so much that she sees in England, is the insensitiveness 
of the country, an insensitiveness which is constantly in 
evidence, and which is demonstrated by an incident which 
occurred at a dinner-party given one evening at Lady 
Dunmore’s, when she heard discussed, with incredible 
callousness, the notorious Beresford-Bective matrimonial 
suit. The only point deemed worthy of argument ap- 
peared to be the sufficiency, or otherwise, of the damages 
awarded Lord George Beresford, no consideration at all 
being given to the dreadful fate which had overtaken his 
erring wife, who had been their friend. 

Into the three years between the summer of 1816 and 
that of 1819 (she finally left England in the latter year) 
our author packs much interesting detail, which can only 
briefly be noticed here. The routine and niceties of enter- 
taining in the fashionable London world, the scramble for 
invitations to great houses, the chaotic condition of street- 
traffic on the evening of a big reception, the general care- 
lessness and unpunctuality, all are described with inimit- 
able wit and candour. At the grand ball given by Lord 
and Lady Anglesey (he who had lost a leg at Waterloo) 
neither host nor hostess appeared, and the daughters of 
a former marriage had to do the honours. A further 
sensation was caused by the presence during the evening 
of Lady Caroline Lamb, who, leaning on her husband’s 
arm, amused herself by pointing out the originals of 
certain characters in her scandalous novel ‘ Glenarvon,’ 
which had just appeared, and in which she had dwelt on 
her adventures with Lord Byron—‘ poussées le plus loin 
possible.’ 

All this description of events in the English world runs, 
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of course, in double harness with the story of the doings 
of high French society in London, not yet returned to 
Paris. As French Ambassador, the Comtesse’s father 
acted as go-between; and the name of Talleyrand as 
well as that of Castlereagh figures often in her closing 
English pages. It is difficult to select between these two 
as regards quotation, where space is limited; but the 
nature of this article demands, perhaps, that preference 
should be given to the last-named personage (and to his 
wife). 

The Comtesse’s view of Castlereagh was that, in spite 
of his great capacity and talents, he was not in the first 
flight. He knew his countrymen and their best interests, 
but not those of foreign powers, and was easy game for 
Metternich. He spoke pretty poor French, and put far 
too much confidence in Talleyrand. In all the time she 
knew him he showed no sign whatever of the mental dis- 
order which eventually caused his suicide. 

Lady Castlereagh had once possessed good looks, but 
had grown stout and ungainly. She was kindly, but 
stupid and unpolished. During the Congress of Vienna 
she had surpassed herself by wearing her husband’s decora- 
tions as a form of headdress, and the ribbon of the Garter 
as a sash. But she was a vivid person, who loved the 
country, flowers, birds, dogs and, indeed, every sort of 
animal. She loved, too, their very simple country retreat 
at Cray, where she could throw aside her finery, arrange 
her flowers, and potter round her greenhouses. She 
scarcely left her husband out of her sight, went with him 
everywhere, and kept up her spirits throughout. Did she, 
perhaps, in some way sense the fate that was awaiting 
him, and strive unendingly to ward it off ? The Comtesse 
says that she and her intimates had often joked about this 
constancy. They would not, she adds, have done so had 
they understood. 

Several pages of the ‘ Mémoires’ are devoted to a de- 
tailed account of the fashions in vogue at the Court and 
in high society in 1817. Amusing though they are, they 
may not concern us here, except to say that the outrage- 
ous and complicated extravagance of those fashions came 
as a shock to ‘ notre gofit resté classique depuis les costumes 
grec.’ Lady Liverpool, Lady Musgrave, and Miss Jenkin- 
son, all of whom our author met at country house-parties, 
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at one time or another, are cited as affording instances of 
ridiculous overdressing. 

After an absence of a few months in Paris, the summer 
of 1817 saw the Comtesse back in England for the last 
time. On June 18, the second anniversary of the battle, 
Waterloo Bridge was opened with great pomp and cere- 
mony. The Regent was the first to cross it, with the Iron 
Duke half a horse’s length behind him, followed by all 
those officers who had fought in the battle, and who could 
be collected for the present occasion. A special stand had 
been erected for the members of the Diplomatic Corps ; 
but out of deference to the Comtesse’s father, who was 
still the French Ambassador, and by a last-minute agree- 
ment with the authorities, they nearly all stayed away. 
Though she does not say so, however, one rather gathers 
that the Comtesse managed to witness the proceedings. 

One must omit her long account of Claremont and of 
the unhappy end of Princess Charlotte, written with sym- 
pathy and understanding. Also the harrowing description 
which she gives of the King’s madness, as his long reign 
draws to a close. Perhaps the visit which she and her 
parents paid to the Pavilion at Brighton shortly before 
their departure for France will serve more agreeably to 
end these excerpts from her detailof experiences in England. 

Nothing could have been kinder than their reception 
by the Prince, who, when he wished to please, could be 
so delightful. The Court was still in mourning for his 
daughter, but, the Comtesse says, ‘le pavillon royal se 
montrait plus noir que triste ’ : 


‘It was a triumph of bad taste. From the four quarters 
of the earth, and at enormous expense, the most diverse objects 
imaginable had been heaped beneath the plethora of cupolas 
of that jumble. Yet the place was comfortable, and its strange 
diversity amusing. One was usually bidden for a week, and 
expected to arrive in time to dress for dinner. Everyone’s 
room was arranged precisely as he or she would have wished. 
The dinner-parties were big, and were mostly composed of the 
house-party and people who were staying at Brighton. Balls 
and concerts were precluded by mourning, but the Prince had 
his own orchestra, which played ear-splitting music all the 
evening. So pleased was he with it that he often conducted 
it in person. At about eleven, when most of the guests had 
left, he would lead the way to his private apartments for 
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refreshments, accompanied only by a select few. Here he would 
be completely at his ease. Seated on a sofa, between Lady 
Hertford and some other woman, he would dominate the talk, 
showing himself marvellously familiar with all the scandals of 
Louis XVI's court, as well as of his own. His stories were 
often in extremely bad taste, or downright ribald ; and Lady 
Hertford pretended to be shocked by them. The company 
generally sat till two or three in the morning.’ 


If a private person had been the host, the Comtesse 
declares, these parties would have been considered deadly ; 
‘but le parfum de la couronne kept everyone awake and 
sent them home enchanted with the Royal manners.’ 

In spite of all, however, what remained all her life 
most clearly in her memory was the occasion on which 
the Prince described to her, and to a few others, his last 
visit to his poor mad father, whom he had not seen for 
years : 


‘I must, in fairness, record that the Prince had tears in his 
eyes at the outset of his recital, and that they overflowed and 
ran down his cheeks while he told of the King accompanying 
himself, on the piano which he could not see, while singing a 
Handel motet. Only by a very great effort had he restrained 
himself from catching the old man in his arms.’ 


P. R. BuTLER. 
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Art. 9.—THE STATE AND THE FILMS. 


CONSIDERING the parlous condition of our economic re- 
sources it was inevitable that, sooner or later, the film 
industry on both sides of the Atlantic would become 
involved in England’s ‘ dollar crisis.’ For several years 
America had been taking an average of nearly 20,000,000/. 
out of the cinemas of this country, while the inflow of 
revenue from British pictures shown in the States was so 
small that scarcely anybody thought it worth mentioning. 
Faced with a situation in which it would have been regarded 
as scandalous to reduce further the import of food and 
tobacco unless a drastic cut were made in the import of 
films, Mr Hugh Dalton (the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) clapped a 75 per cent. duty on foreign films, 
which meant that Hollywood’s share of the profits accruing 
from the British market must have dwindled to a quarter 
of what they were before. 

Naturally, this created the utmost alarm among the 
film magnates on the other side who, for a long period, 
had been enjoying between 80 and 85 per cent. of the 
playing time in the picture theatres of these islands. 
Their immediate reaction was to boycott this market 
altogether, pending the withdrawal, or substantial reduc- 
tion, of the impost. For a time there was jubilation among 
the studio executives (and not least in the ranks of the 
technicians and artisans) here, who hailed the new tax 
on their most formidable competitors as the finest form of 
protection ever devised for the home industry. At last it 
seemed there would be a fair field and blue skies for British 
productions, free from the encroachments of the alien. 

But when the situation came to be more closely 
examined it was found that the repercussions, so far as the 
general mass of exhibitors and cinemagoers were con- 
cerned, were anything but favourable to Mr Dalton’s bold 
move. For it meant that if the supplies of American films 
dried ur the cinemas would have to shut up, as it was 
abundantly clear that even if all the studios in this country 
began to work at top pressure they could not hope to satisfy 
the demands of 4,500 halls, many of which called for two 
changes every week. In the first few months during which 
Hollywood implemented its threat not to send over any 
new films the effect of the cut was not unduly serious, 
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as there were sufficient American features, eked out with 
a flood of re-issues, to tide over the critical period. But 
by the end of March the public were showing unmistake- 
able signs that they were tired of the incessant revival of 
old subjects, and as the last of the duty-free films was 
already reached it was plain that something had to be 
done to meet the impasse. 

That was where Mr Harold Wilson, the President of the 
Board of Trade, stepped in. After protracted parleys with 
representatives of the American film trade, the Rank 
Organisation, and the independent producers, an agree- 
ment was arrived at which, though it apparently pleased 
nobody but Mr Rank himself, is, for the time being, the 
basis on which the industry has been striving to work— 
albeit intense dissatisfaction, threats of reprisals, and 
revolutionary campaigns have been boiling up on each side 
of the fence. 

True, Mr Dalton’s 75 per cent. duty on American films 
has gone by the board. Hollywood is free again to con- 
tinue planting its output on these shores, and a fresh crop 
of first and second features began to pour in at the begin- 
ning of May. But no more than 4,500,000/. can be taken 
out of the country in dollars, the remaining part of the 
revenue derived from the exhibition of films being relegated 
to the category of ‘ blocked sterling ’ which the American 
industry is allowed to employ in a number of ways, 
including participation in the making of ‘ British ’ pictures, 
investment in hotel property, and other forms of financial 
enterprise in this country. 

But fast on the heels of this agreement (which the U.S. 
branch of the business could be relied upon to interpret in 
a manner calculated to yield it the utmost pecuniary 
advantage) came another bombshell which does not suit 
Hollywood at all. Having cleared the path to this extent 
for American productions the Board of Trade (this time 
certainly without consultation with U.S. representatives) 
threw a lavish sop to the British production industry by 
fixing the quota for native films at 45 per cent. More 
jubilation at Denham, Shepherd’s Bush, Elstree, etc. 
More consternation in the Hollywood camp, and a positive 
panic among British showmen outside the three principal 
circuits. The Rank Organisation, by virtue of occupying 
the triple positions of manufacturers, distributors, and 
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exhibitors, is ‘sitting pretty’ surveying the scene thé 
latest quota terms have created (some suggest that it 
inspired this generous gesture on the part of the Govern- 
ment), for it is now ensured of a wider market for its own 
productions, while still having the pick of the best first 
features from America. 

But the smaller members in the independent group of 
exhibitors profess to seeing bankruptcy ahead for them- 
selves if this staggering increase in the quota is insisted on. 
A large number of them were never enamoured of the 
obligation to play British films at all. At one time it led 
to a ‘ beggarly array of empty benches’; and even to-day, 
when it is admitted that Mr Rank has improved the quality 
and status of the home-made movie, a strong prejudice 
still exists in some quarters in favour of the Hollywood 
brand. But the question of the relative appeal of British 
and foreign films now pales into insignificance compared 
with the far more burning problem of how the independent 
exhibitors in competition with the Odeon, Gaumont, and 
A.B.P.C. combines can possibly cope with a 45 per cent. 
quota, considering that not a few of them were compelled 
to default when the quota was fixed at 20 per cent. 
Already over a thousand of the smaller proprietors have 
appealed for a substantial easement of the quota con- 
ditions—some going so far as to say that even if they 
could secure enough British pictures to fulfil the quota it 
would not be a paying proposition, as their particular 
clientele nearly always preferred the American to the 
British variety. 

And in spite of the optimistic attitude of the Rank 
group in regard to British studios being able to deliver the 
goods a scepticism, amounting almost to derision, has been 
expressed in both financial and film circles. Without 
direct Government support it is difficult to see where the 
money is to come from to back the enormous production 
enterprises that will be needed to make all the films 
required for quota purposes. Mr Harold Wilson has held 
out no hope of official subsidy, and Mr Fay Allport, the 
European representative of the Motion Picture Association 
of New York, with facts and figures to strengthen his 
opinion, has openly proclaimed the feat to be ‘ impossible.’ 

But though the Government do not propose to endow 
the British film industry, a Film Finance Corporation has 
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been set up from which loans may be granted to film dis- 
tributors (not producers) who desire to sponsor pictures 
which satisfy them of being able to yield a reasonable 
profit. Even so, should some adventurous promoters here 
and there, who yearn to help fill the exhibitors’ obligatory 
quota of 45 per cent., be successful in attracting sufficient 
capital a definite danger can be foreseen—the danger of 
the re-emergence of the ‘quota quickie.’ That is what 
brought the British film business into disrepute in the 
early ’thirties, and fomented the antipathy to native pro- 
ductions which, even now, is by no means entirely dis- 
persed. Abandoning any attempt to make large-scale 
‘prestige ’ pictures, but confident of exhibition in the 
45 per cent. home market, it is possible that a band of get- 
rich quick adventurers may jump into the business with 
enough backing to carry out their schemes, but with little 
or no genius or originality to produce anything better than 
what will serve the immediate turn of the film-hungry 
exhibitor—and possibly help him to empty his cinema! 
One plausible prediction is that the American companies 
will have the ball at their feet when they start to use the 
resources of the British industry for making films on the 
romantic Hollywood formula which will be sold as ‘ British.’ 
It might be added that if the U.S. concerns kick the ball 
hard enough in that direction it will be the end of the real 
British film renaissance. 

The foregoing outlines the drift of what may be called 
the New Dispensation for the film industry which radically 
alters the balance of power as it has existed hitherto. 
The great mass of cinema habitués may not be unduly 
perturbed at present by the turn of events. They are 
interested chiefly in the finished article as they see it on 
the screen, and do not bother their heads with the manipula- 
tion of financial wires and works. But the change in the 
incidence of production has a serious aspect even for the 
man who pays his one and ninepence at the door, and is 
content if he gets fair value for his money. What quality 
of films are we likely to see in the near future—especially 
from the British studios ? It will have been noted that, 
as in all previous interpositions by Parliament in the 
affairs of the film business, the Government has confined its 
interest exclusively to questions of finance, footage, and 
playing time. Quantity values, quotas, and targets were, 
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as always, uppermost in its mind, as if the people’s most 
popular form of entertainment could be treated like bales 
of cloth or truck loads of coal. Too large a proportion 
of films tend to bear the mark of mass production and 
can be lumped together like shoals of fish—with very few 
trout among the minnows. And when the producers and 
their publicity experts are so keen to shout the odds 
about the ‘ moral lessons ’ to be learnt from this film, and 
the ‘ great social message ’ carried by that, one would think 
that the Government, even during a ‘ dollar crisis’ might 
have had a few inquiries to make and a few suggestions to 
offer concerning the nature of the dramatic fare so glibly 
' hawked from cinema to cinema. 

It has been suggested more than once that a Royal 
Commission should be appointed for the purpose of study- 
ing more intimately the general trend of the fiction paraded 
on the screen. Such a body would have had plenty of 
material to work on if it had been sitting at any time 
during the past five or six years. And not only many of 
the films themselves would have come up for judgment, 
but the methods also of recommending them to the public. 
Take the publicity and advertising technique alone. In 
several cases recently the manner adopted to ‘ put over’ a 
certain film has boldly abandoned the ‘ uplift ’ appeal and 
gone out to brazen forth the salacious atmosphere of the 
story. But when the alleged lascivious production has 
been shown the onlooker has discovered that the film must 
have been diablement change en route, as the moral per- 
versity promised has almost entirely disappeared. In this 
connection reference may be made to that much publicised 
film, ‘ Forever Amber,’ the advance notices of which made 
it out to be one of the wickedest concoctions ever presented 
on the screen. It turned out, by general critical consent, 
to be only one of the dullest. The method of deception 
employed in this case is, of course, laughable, reminding 
one of the street vendors who were in the habit of going 
about offering the crowd ‘ A Maiden’s Tribute to Modern 
Babylon ’ for a penny, the eager purchasers being implored 
not to open it till they got round the corner. When they 
did so they would find they had been ‘ had ’ with a remainder 
volume of somebody’s sermons! It used to be the practice 
to catch the curious by selling questionable films on the 
pretence that they contained a ‘ beautiful story.” Now the 
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tendency seems to be to ‘ plug’ immorality in order to 
purvey insipidity. 

Another irritating feature of the poster and placard 
department of the film distributors—though perhaps of 
less importance—is the monotony with which the artist 
persists in sticking to two aspects only of the picture he 
illustrates. It is either that of the hero pointing his gun 
at the villain, or the same character looking mawkishly into 
the eyes of the heroine. As one exhibitor remarked the 
other day, ‘ All we get is a gunfight, or one sloppy head 
leaning over another sloppy head.’ Originality, or even 
good taste, is woefully lacking in the picture outside the 
cinema, however prominent it may be on the picture within. 

But how prominent is it? On the technical side it 
must be admitted the films have made a great advance 
even in the war years and since. Photography and the 
sound track are now in perfect accord, and one can generally 
both see and hear from any part of the average hall. But 
Technicolor, though popular, is not a universal favourite. 
There is agreement that colour beautifies a country scene 
and intensifies the appeal of dress, furnishings, and other 
inanimate objects which ordinary monochrome tends to 
belittle. But Technicolor has not yet succeeded with the 
human face. Here the effect is often ludicrous, and 
nearly always out of keeping with the accustomed hue of 
nature. One of the worst recent examples of this occurred 
in the film ‘ Duel in the Sun,’ where the tints on the faces 
of the two principal characters while engaged in their final 
death struggle got mixed up with the blood supposed to be 
pouring from the wounds they inflicted on each other. 
And whatever colour adorns the facial lineaments of either 
man or woman on the screen it invariably looks like a 
kind of wet chocolate. But as there seems to be nothing 
impossible to the technical wizards of the movies this, no 
doubt, will be overcome. 

So much for what the eyes are occasionally asked to 
endure. But an even more exasperating assault is now 
being made on the ears. Both British and American 
producers have lately taken to introduce music into non- 
musical films, whether drama or comedy. Now and then, 
of course, the accompanying strains from an urseen 
orchestra perform the useful service of helping to drown 
the dialogue which too frequently is banal to a degree. 
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But a picture does come along from time to time in which 
the conversation of the characters is worth listening to, 
and the eternal buzz and blare of the band, besides being 
utterly inappropriate to the scene, is a distracting nuisance 
to those who want to follow every nuance of the speech. 
One begins to suspect that the Musicians Unions have so 
worked their members into this business that a film 
cannot be made till a contract is secured for supplying the 
musical ‘ background.’ At any rate, on the list of ‘ credits ’ 
displayed at the opening of every film the name of the music 
composer, or conductor, appears along with those of the 
make-up artist, the hair stylist, and the keeper of the 
wardrobe. The film is not an art, said one of its most 
perceptive critics the other day, but an industry that 
employs artists. It may be so; but at least it is an in- 
dustry which believes in according even the ‘ artists’ we 
never see a full measure of publicity. 

As to the publicity given to the picture itself and the 
stars therein that, like Wordsworth’s heaven, ‘ lies all about 
us in our infancy’ and pursues us in later life wherever 
we may go. It may be worth while to consider briefly the 
trend of this form of entertainment as it is likely to develop 
under the New Dispensation. 

From the very start the film promoters, with true com- 
mercial instinct, enveloped their puppets in a romantic 
haze. Roughly improvised stories took precedence of 
everything else, and the cinema set up in business for itself 
as the purveyor of ‘ bloods,’ novelettes, and comic charades 
in pictorial form. By Photography out of ‘ Spicy Bits ’ 
this precocious infant was reared in an atmosphere of 
sordid and sickly vulgarity, and would surely have died 
the death had not its guardians bethought them of con- 
tracting an alliance for their charge with the classics of 
study and stage. ‘ Famous authors ’ of all countries (many 
of whom had never been heard of before) were invited to 
the nuptial ceremony, at which ‘ Realism’ acted as best- 
man and ‘ Psychology’ as principal bridesmaid. Since | 
then this pair have taken up their permanent abode with | 
the now more than middle-aged infant who, under their 
tutelage, has come to assume all the airs, if not the graces, | 
of serious dramatic art. Needless to say, most of the 
pretentious slogans adopted by those whom Maurice 
Hewlett called the ‘ cinema undertakers’ to cry up their 
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wares and impress the multitude were dictated from Holly- 
wood which, till a few months ago, exported about 85 per 
cent. of the world’s film supply. 

Yet throughout its history nobody can deny the truly 
catholic taste of the film sponsors in their choice of subjects. 
Except for the standardised ‘ Western ’ variety, which are 
as like one another as sardines in a tin, all that has been 
asked is, for the most part, that the matter filmed should, 
if possible, have been a public success in some other branch 
of art or entertainment. The names of George Eliot and 
Georges Carpentier were shouted with equal emphasis and 
impartiality from the same megaphone ; and provided the 
subject had made some previous appeal the camera-man 
would film you anything, from the first chapter of Genesis 
to the final chapter of Revelation. Novelists, dramatists, 
poets, hymn-writers, boxers, flyers, cricketers, athletes of 
all description, and ex-convicts—they were all one to him. 
A pioneer in everything pertaining to the magic art of 
animated photography, the cinema has been content to be 
the veriest parasite for its thematic material. Mr Noel 
Coward was ‘ up,’ therefore the plays of Mr Coward must 
be filmed. ‘Chu Chin Chow’ held the record for the 
longest run on the English stage, so what more desirable 
than to cash in on a screen version of it? That was 
‘ modernity,’ and as it was usually found more convenient 
to picturise an established success than to write a new film 
story from scratch the cinema went merrily on from year 
to year making fat profits out of works that had first seen 
the light in another medium. 

But if the producers have often shown an inclination 
to take unwarrantable liberties with the original text of a 
book or a play they are to be congratulated on an increas- 
ing faithfulness in recent months to the spirit of their 
authors. Dickens is a case in point. Some fearful 
travesties of the novels were made in the silent days, and 
one or two since the well-known characters began to talk. 
But a couple of Dickensian films, both produced here for 
Cineguild by Ronald Neame and directed by David Lean, 
won, and deserved, an immense popularity. ‘ Great 
Expectations ’ took us into the heart of the story acclaimed 
by Swinburne as the finest work of the master. ‘ Oliver 
Twist ’ captured with almost unerring insight the atmo- 
sphere of crime and squalor in which its young hero was 
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brought up. The ‘ Hamlet,’ played by Sir Laurence 
Olivier, and produced by that sterling actor for the Rank 
Organisation, was a fine artistic achievement which won 
golden laurels at the box-office in London, even if it shocked 
some of the thick and thin Shakespereans by what it left 
out. These three, at any rate, can be accounted unto the 
British end of the industry for righteousness. 

But there is still a definite weakness on the part of the 
British producer to copy the type of story (and even the 
style of its development) which Hollywood has turned out 
ad nauseam in the past decade. This is the gangster- 
gunman type, the absolute essential of which, apparently, 
is that there must be an abundance of brutal fights with 
fists, firearms, and furniture. Quite piffling little anec- 
dotes, which only the illiterate would deign to read, have 
been gingered up with savage ferocity by a group of thugs 
who stick at nothing from pitch and toss to manslaughter, 
the prison bell for the murderer tolling almost in unison 
with the wedding bells for the inane hero and his simpering 
bride. This ghastly combination of sin and sentiment has | 
for too long been going the rounds of the cinemas in city | 
and suburbs, and should have been met with a 100 per cent. | 
tax to keep it out. More than one American company | 
has specialised in this kind of production, and it is hardly | 
any consolation to see it now dropping into the ‘ second 
feature ’ class. It is on the screen and should be warned off. | 

The British imitation of the gangster-gunman picture | 
is but a pale imitation of the original, and often raises | 
more laughs at its ineptitude than shudders at its attempts | 
to shock. There is not the same heart in the fights among | 
our English actors as they seem to generate in the States, | 
and the producers here would be well-advised to abandon 
the thick-ear drama. It will not help to fill that 45 per 
cent. quota, for if the public really want the film of roughs | 
and toughs they know where to look for it. i 

It is a welcome sign that the screen is less strewn with | 
corpses in these days; but another obsession seems to | 
have taken its place—that of the split-personality, the | 
novelty of which is also wearing thin. They do not send | 
for the police so often in the cinema story now—they send | 
for the psychiatrist. Moral lapses and eccentric per- | 
versions are attributed not to inborn wickedness, but to | 
frustrated desires; and the patient (not the evil-doer, be © 
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it noted) can only be cured by a combination of auto- 
suggestion and surgical hocus-pocus. This, we are aware, 
is in line with modern social therapy which has discarded 
the doctrine of original sin and spiritual conversion, and 
taken to the jargon about egos, libidos, and mother- 
fixations, for all the world as though the deceitfulness of 
the human heart came in only with Sigmund Freud. The 
cause and cure of our old friend, schizophrenia, may be 
argued scientifically, but the split-personality picture is, 
of course, concerned only with the sensational aspect of the 
matter. ‘Mine Own Executioner ’ (a British feature) was 
a specimen in this vogue. It presented us with the morbid 
case of a psychiatrist who tries to get at the secret troubling 
an ex-R.A.F. officer by a series of injections and a dash of 
hypnotism. He discovers it at last, but not before the 
patient has killed his wife and is on the point of shooting 
himself. Both the psychiatrist and the man he seeks to 
cure are represented as having a dual self, the ‘split’ in 
the character of the expert taking the form of flirting with 
another woman while still supposed to be in love with his 
own wife—a common masculine failing hardly needing the 
jargon of psychology to give ita name. The film, though 
splendidly acted, struck the present writer as rather a 
flashy piece of hokum, far less dramatically convincing than 
Stevenson’s masterpiece on this theme, ‘ Jekyll and Hyde.’ 

How delightful, when bored and bewildered by a spate 
of criminology, to encounter in the cinema from time to 
time such a genuinely peaceful, yet heart-warming example 
of the film-maker’s craft as ‘The Yearling’ from the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios, or, more recently, ‘I 
Remember Mama,’ released by R.K.O. Radio. Both these 
have a strong domestic touch, and tell their stories without 
recourse to crime, violence, or vulgarity of any kind. It 
should be noted, too, that a good many of the emotional 
effects in each of the two subjects are created not by a flow 
of speech but in quiet scenes when no word is heard. This 
throws one’s thoughts back to the days of the now despised 
silent film which, when acted with understanding, could 
have put many talkies to shame. In this connection one 
recalls a version of Zola’s novel, ‘ Thérése Raquin ’ (entitled 
in the American version ‘ Thou Shalt Not’), which was 
presented with such force and brilliance that the printed 
captions seemed superfluous. With all the powers of 
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diction at their command it is amazing that so many films 
to-day fail to give any coherent account of the mysteries 
they try to unravel. 

Seeing what an enormous influence the cinema is alleged 
to have on the culture of the crowd, the Government might 
be expected to give a passing glance now and then to the 
nature and quality of this form of entertainment, as well 
as making rules for export, import, quotas, footing, and 
finance. We are told that the Board of Film Censors is in 
charge of this department, and that its treatment of the 
films offered for examination provokes hardly any com- 
plaints from the trade. Exactly. The censorship of films 
in this country is entrusted to a body set up by the trade 
itself, and dependent for its existence on the goodwill of 
that trade. So keen is every section of the industry to 
stave off a State censorship that as soon as one chairman 
of the Board departs it has another ready to take his place. 
When Mr Redford, the first censor, died it was ready with 
Mz: T. P. O’Connor. When he went Mr Edward Shortt 
took the reins of office. At his decease Lord Tyrrell was 
duly appointed and he was succeeded almost overnight by 
the present censor, Sir Sidney Harris. The industry can 
always be relied on to have a candidate ready for the post. 

On the whole it may be said that the Board’s rulings 
as regards the passing of a film and the ‘A’ or ‘ U’ cer- 
tificate awarded it are accepted by the local authorites ; 
but there are occasionally exceptions to this complacency. 
In a memorandum issued to the licensing justices some years 
ago these bodies were urged to observe the decisions of the 
Board, ‘ whose system of classification,’ it was stated, ‘ has 
done all that can reasonably be expected.’ That this is 
not the view taken in some districts was apparent by the 
recent opposition to the showing of ‘ No Orchids for Miss 
Blandish.’ That and similar sexual pictures receive, as a 
rule, the ‘ A’ certificate, which means that children under 
sixteen years of age must not be admitted to see them 
unless accompanied by a parent or guardian. This has 
naturally led to the fierce light of criticism being thrown 
on the nature of the films which, according to the censor’s 
own ruling, are deemed unfit for the youthful mind. If 
we had a Ministry of Fine Arts it might extend its opera- 
tions to the cinema and ban the films deemed unfit for the 
adult intelligence. 
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In Mr O’Connor’s time a comprehensive list of ‘ excep- 
tions ’ was drawn up behind which the Board entrenched 
itself against the onslaught of the too ‘ realistic’ school 
of cinematographers. The reasons for rejection, or re- 
vision, numbered sixty-seven, and included every sin in 
the Decalogue, besides a large assortment of special vices 
to which film characters are notoriously addicted. This 
document showed pretty plainly what the censor was ‘ up 
against,’ and also that Mr O’Connor had caught from the 
world of showmanship the habit of saying a lot more than 
was really meant or borne out by the facts. 

For instance, what is one to make of such ‘ exceptions ’ 
as ‘ Fights showing extreme brutality’ and ‘ Excessive 
revolver shooting.’ The prohibition of films containing 
these scenes was more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance even in those days. In our day it must have 
been abolished entirely. Mr O’Connor also made a dis- 
tinction in his table of ‘ exceptions ’ between ‘ errors caused 
by love, even guilty love, and lust,’ and it was suggested by 
a caustic critic at the time that ‘ if the fine casuistry dis- 
played on the topic of sex be any indication of his powers 
the censor might succeed in throwing light on many things 
which even Schopenhauer left dark and undefined.’ 
Whether that curious list of taboos is still in existence is 
a moot point on which it is difficult to get any information. 
What is obvious, however, is that, with regard to those 
quoted, they can have no application whatever to a large 
number of current productions. 

There is a case for a State censorship with all the King’s 
horses and all the King’s men to enforce its decrees. 
There is a case for leaving the whole business to the local 
police. There is a case for perfect freedom from interfer- 
ence in all questions of dramatic representation, save what 
might spring spontaneously from the public themselves. 
There may be a strong case for abolishing the cinema 
altogether. But there is absolutely no case for committing 
the State to the sanction of rules and regulations which 
have long been disregarded by the censorship itself. It is 
to be hoped that when the Government next turns its 
attention to the film industry, working under the New 
Dispensation, it will inquire more closely into some of the 
matters considered in this article. 

BERTRAM CLAYTON. 
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Art. 10.—THE COURSE OF CONSERVATIVE POLITICS. 


SINCERITY AND FREEDOM. 


THE policies and habits of thought of political organisa- 
tions lie years behind the practice and purpose of the 
day. It is events that formulate the policies, it is facts 
that frame the thoughts, but it is the events and facts of 
the past that govern what is said and believed. Recall the 
events from the platform, innumerate the facts, propound 
the policies and you secure the party cheers. But apply 
them in current administration and you produce disaster. 
No one would expect a Socialist ministry to nationalise 
steel according to the desires of the Iron Foundrymen’s 
Union or expect a Conservative ministry to apply Imperial 
Preference in accordance with the full blooded resolutions 
passed at party conferences. Disciples of democracy must 
not always expect their leaders to suit the action to the 
word. The word secures position and popularity as a good 
party man: the action contributes to the safety and 
welfare of the realm. But half a century sometimes lies 
between. Statesmen have often warmed party conferences 
with sentiments they would not dream of putting into 
practice: they have often frozen their audiences and even 
endangered their party’s re-election with a plain and 
simple exposition of what the Government must do. 
Critics who denounce this feature of political life and 
demand utter sincerity in politicians and the suiting of the 
action to the word are in fact, as things now are, calling 
for the translation of democracy to dictatorship. Only 
dictators secure a ready hand clap for anything they say 
or do. A democratic politician’s insincerity and many- 
sided mind is the price paid for large, free political parties 
of independent men and for the slow formation of their 
code of conduct and belief. Immature democracy 
deliberately sacrifices sincerity in its leaders to secure 
liberty for its followers. That the two are incompatible 
at the present time is a fact of political life under any 
form of government though it is conceivable that in a 
perfectly educated and perfectly informed democracy 
compatibility is approachable. 

Up to the war we aimed at this compatibility. But 
the rigidity of Britain brought about by the war and the 
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theories of Socialism has halted the process. Poverty and 
planning combine to hamper education, restrict informa- 
tion and compress the free flow of opinion among the great 
mass of the people. Shortages of newsprint and books, 
undermanned distributive trades, difficulty and expense 
of travel, lack of overseas currencies, a deliberately 
secretive bureaucracy—all these things have their ultimate 
effect upon the advance in knowledge of the electors 
towards a quick and ready appreciation of the policies 
pursued by their leaders, thus widening the gap between 
sincerity and liberty. It increases the insincerity of the 
leaders and consequently the bewilderment and mistrust 
that follows upon their rapid tergiversations. And 
secondly it increases the disciplinary control of government 
over the public. If the public is out of touch with events 
and time is short persuasion must be sacrificed to force. 
The ‘volte face’ on National Service and the Death 
Penalty is an example of lack of sincerity, the direction of 
labour is an instance of loss of liberty. 

It is to be feared that the gap between liberty and 
sincerity widens as we progress under Socialism. The 
temptation, while the shortage of educational media per- 
sists, to substitute force for misunderstood explanations 
is very great. In persuading ill-educated democratic 
masses a leader must say not what he knows but what his 
followers will understand. He may thereby do his country 
a disservice since foreign diplomats and others, who also 
know, may take his words at their face value and so orien- 
tate their policy. For example, it is possible that Britain 
may be intending to rearm on a large scale. But it is 
questionable whether Russia is impressed by the pro- 
grammes and remarks of Ministers composed deliberately 
in the minor key in their desire to wean the country slowly 
from a peace-time economy. Alternatively, it may be true 
that Britain is not intending rearmament on a large scale 
at all and that the statements of Ministers are meant more 
for foreign than for home consumption. In either case 
confusion prevails and the ultimate success of foreign 
diplomacy is jeopardised. Realising this Ministers may 
be tempted to use compulsory powers so that actions be 
suited to their words. Such powers would feed upon the 
‘information services’ deficiency which has caused them 
and ultimately make use of a totalitarianism which 
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dispenses with those services altogether. This great 
danger can only be offset by resuming the course we were 
set upon before the war and seeking to render freedom and 
sincerity compatible by means of a well-educated and 
informed democracy. The release of our distributive 
services from all restrictions is therefore a first priority in 
politics, and Conservatives ought to give it their full 
attention. 


CONSERVATISM AND INTERNATIONALISM. 


Conservatives are by nature cautious nationalists. 
Representative more of rural than of urban life, they 
mistrust turbulent polygot communities and search instinc- 
tively for stability against a background of home and 
family routine. Lacking dexterity of utterance and flexi- 
bility of thought they are ill at ease in an atmosphere 
of contending nationalities and ideologies. They would 
rather converse with the farmer from across the fields 
than with the ex-Premier from across the world. Property 
and the quiet-flowing life anchor their thoughts. They 
go to conferences as to wars, reluctantly, to defend what 
is rather than to establish what is to be. 

It is left therefore to Liberals and Socialists, intellectuals 
and cosmopolitans to initiate the political and other 
associations that this changing world is forcing upon us. 
Their property is in their brains and salaries and they are 
willing if not eager travellers. It would be interesting to 
count the number of voting Conservatives who are members 
of the multifarious international organs set up since the 
war. The number must be very small indeed. 

Yet the world is determined upon a breakdown of petty 
sovereignties and the grouping of States into international 
or regional federations or confederations. Western Union 
is one of these. Atlantic Union is another. The closer 
unity of the British Commonwealth with or without 
Imperial Preference is a third. Britain lies at the heart of 
each of these encircling and overlapping ideas and must, 
to a large extent, govern what is done. The balance 
between Order and Freedom, collectivism and indi- 
vidualism may be unduly disturbed unless British Con- 
servatives as well as British Liberals and Socialists throw 
themselves actively into these trials of reformation and 
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rearrangement. It is bad enough to have Left Wingers 
in charge of the direction of our affairs at home. It is far 
worse to delegate executive powers to them in their capacity 
as members of functional organisations abroad ruling, along 
with like-minded representatives from other countries, 
perhaps half the world. Conservatives have not yet 
appreciated fully the dangers that lie here and how greatly 
civilisation may be menaced by these peripatetic and 
unbridled planners. It is necessary that they should be 
criticised and controlled by effective organisations or 
assemblies on which the Right is fully represented. The 
mood of Conservatives at the moment is one of tolerant 
scepticism towards these international bodies. On the 
other hand the mood of a Mr Hugh Dalton is one of stark 
realism. He and other Socialists know that international 
planning can only be completely effective on a basis of 
representation by Governments all supported by Socialist 
majorities. The Conservative answer is clear. It is to 
seek participation in the work of any unofficial political 
association which may arise, if not actively to promote 
such associations. The United Europe Movement is one 
of these and here Conservatives under the direction of Mr 
Winston Churchill are already playing their part. 

Christian individualism, open and unrestricted trade, 
free institutions, and the rule of law are themes which 
unite all parties of the moderate Right in every land. 
There is ample common ground. Some of these parties, 
particularly in the Dominions, are tactically well placed 
for victory in future elections. Their policies and pro- 
grammes are worthy of study and perhaps of imitation. 
here Our own ideas for example on property-owning 
democracy and industrial co-partnership might appeal to 
them. 

The time has arrived for the establishment of an over- 
seas section to the Conservative Central Office to make 
and maintain contact with parties of the Right in Europe 
and the Dominions in order to balance the aims of 
Socialism. No elaborate machinery is required in the 
initial stages. Simple arrangements for the interchange 
of visits and literature and the convening of periodic 
meetings would suffice. Many well-known Conservatives 
are also regular travellers.” Many established Societies 
already entertain them. The work involved would be 
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neither expensive nor exacting. But it would be infinitely 
rewarding. 


THE Post-WAR COMMONWEALTH. 


It is impossible for an Englishman to travel 30,000 
miles, visit Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, return 
via great centres of population such as Singapore, Rangoon, 
Calcutta, Karachi, and Cairo, and not feel the enormous 
and continuing might of our prestige and influence. We 
are told we are an ageing race, with ageing industrial plant ; 
that we are no longer a world power in the front rank ; 
that everything in the Empire is proceeding to dissolution 
and decay, and that we shall be left as a small island 
threatened by Continental Communism, lying under con- 
stant fear of atomic bombs. This false view is based on 
the belief that nineteenth century Imperialism represented 
the acme and summit of British influence and supremacy. 
There are those who think that British history terminated 
when Disraeli presented Queen Victoria with the Eastern 
Crown. It is not so. The genius of Britain to-day sur- 
passes and transcends the old connection of military and 
commercial might abroad, linked to and ordered by the 
Imperial Government at home. 

The Greek civilisation perished because its ethos failed 
to penetrate through the narrow circle of its city States. 
It was left to other countries afterwards to journey into 
the shattered ruins in order to discover that ethos. The 
British Empire will live because our liberal democratic 
tradition, the centre core of political faith for which we 
fought two wars, is infinitely attractive to countries far 
beyond the confines of our rule. There is now an Empire 
of thought lying beyond the Empire of fact which gives 
better security to its frontiers than any soldier. Hitler 
knew that and as we now realise he hated and feared the 
war against us. 

The Roman civilisation fared better than Greece. It 
left its permanent mark on the world. Its fault was the 
rigidity of its administrative edifice. Fortunately our 
status as an island, trading with peoples whose laws we do 
not and cannot make, preserves us from this rigidity. One 
feared up to the summer of 1948 that the bad dreams of 
1945 would bring an economy planned on totalitarian 
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lines. But for the moment it seems we have turned the 
corner and come out into the sun, not through lack of evil 
intentions on the part of the administration, but because a 
good providence has denied them the means—namely, a 
self-sufficient economy to practise on. We are obliged to 
please our overseas customers on quality and price. We 
cannot, as total bureaucracies can, order them to take. 
The United States for all its present free methods is from 
the long term point of view in greater jeopardy. Self- 
sufficiency is an absolute prerequisite to the abolition of 
freedom through a scientifically planned state, and anyone 
who asks for it is hastening on totalitarianism. 

The Commonwealth to-day is both proud and anxious. 
Our trouble is that the pride is felt overseas and the anxiety 
is felt here at home. It is inevitable that frictions and 
disputes should register themselves here, keeping up a con- 
stant state of tension and anxiety. What other country 
spans so many seas and continents? Where are the 
Russians, the French, the Americans, the Spaniards, and 
the Dutch? Are they found in such numbers as our- 
selves in Shanghai, Bangkok, Columbo, Basra, Athens, 
and Montevideo? It is at the confines of the Common- 
wealth that one finds the pride. Mr Menzies and Mr 
Casey proclaim it. General Smuts proclaims it. Emi- 
grants discover it the moment they leave. Our task is 
to register here the evidence of our success abroad, so as 
to neutralise the anxiety and frustration which the burning 
headlines induce in us. It is a task made infinitely harder 
by the curtailment of the educational and information 
services to which reference has already been made and 
provides another powerful reason for freeing them from 
all restrictions. 


PEACE, RETRENCHMENT, AND REFORM. 


Britain, as after the Napoleonic wars, sorely needs a 
period of prolonged peace to build up her civilisation and 
her strength. We are in no condition to fight another 
total war. It is our painful duty to divest ourselves of all 
far-reaching ambitions dictated by world ideology and go 
patiently to work to re-establish, inside the United Nations 
and out of it, permanent and satisfactory arrangements 
with countries geographically close to us on strict terms 
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of the balance of military power and our own security. 
The Conservative party must not be stampeded into major 
rearmament campaigns at the behest of the United States 
or any forceful speaker at home or abroad. The United 
States is immensely prosperous and can afford the 
military expenditure required to carry through ideologi- 
cal crusades. But before we allow ourselves to make 
heavy drafts on our civilian economy we must examine 
exhaustively the evidence that Russia has tilted the 
military balance of power against us, that she is militarily 
aggressive and intends to threaten our security. 

It is essential to divide Russian power preponderance 
from Communism and deal with each by the appropriate 
means. The atomic bomb and heavy rearmament is 
undoubtedly the specific for the former. But it is the 
worst remedy for the latter that is conceivable. The right 
remedy for Communism is the free society and a buoyant 
and successful economy which will entice Communists 
towards it, envelope them, and convert them. The nature 
and extent of Russian militarism does not seem at the time 
of writing to require more than a minimum of armaments, 
a firm diplomatic front, and a steadily reviving civilian 
economy in the rear. 

All Marx-Leninist teaching calls for a defensive 
strategy against an onslaught from countries in the death- 
throes of capitalism. All evidence publicly available 
points to the defensive nature of Russian preparations. 
It is their ideology which is offensive, and here victories of 
varying degree have been or will be gained in just those 
countries like ourselves, France, and Germany, which 
depress their civilian economies by armaments or by 
bureaucratic and collectivist planning. In those countries, 
notably Italy and Belgium, which have resorted to the 
price mechanism and the free economy Communists are 
quiescent or disappearing. It is no coincidence. All the 
buoyant countries are free countries. All the ‘ planning’ 
countries are the depressed countries. There is no known 
case of a country planning itself into prosperity. Russia 
has now had thirty years of planning and conditions con- 
tinue to be pitifully primitive. 

Conservatives ought now to make the greatest bid of 
their lives, their generation, and indeed, in the whole 
history of the Party, for freedom and for a policy of live 
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and let live. The last thirty years have witnessed an 
appalling aggregation in the powers and functions of 
government ; our aim must be to reverse the trend, to 
decentralise and to give back to the people the power to 
expand their lives of which they have been deprived. 

Society is at its happiest with government working at 
the least possible pressure on the life of the citizen. In 
peace statesmen ought to be constantly searching for ways 
of ridding the people’s lives of government, of pruning 
back bureaucracy, reducing government expenditure, and 
reducing taxation. The main trouble in Britain and in 
Europe to-day is the vast increase that has taken place in 
super-planning bureaucracies and in the powers of separate 
National Governments. It is the result of two wars and 
the false doctrines of the times. The bureaucracies con- 
tend against each other for power and opportunity and do 
it at the expense of the people; they institute tariffs, 
quotas, and embargoes upon trade, licensing systems for 
imports and exports, and financial and other restrictions on 
free travel. They built up a corps of customs and migra- 
tion officers whose business it is to hold the frontiers 
against the natural flow of persons and trade. Meanwhile 
inside the frontiers the standard of living of the people 
progressively declines. Each crop of new regulations is 
followed by lowered production and increased number of 
unproductive civil servants. 

The effect on patriotism is clearly marked. The love 
of the people for their country, its ways and opportunities 
declines and hundreds of thousands register for migration 
to freer countries. In several European countries before 
the war the atmosphere after years of Democratic Socialism 
was like. that of a prison. Men shrugged their shoulders 
and said ‘Who cares? Let the war come’ and many 
were so disgruntled with their style of life that they were 
only too ready to receive the Germans. To-day it is the 
same thing under the menace of Russia. One by one the 
Democratic Socialist countries in Eastern Europe have gone 
down before the Russians. To prevent these things from 
happening here we must prepare to cultivate our lives 
towards free Christian individualism and independence. 
We must demand that Britain and Western Europe should 
be liberated from National Socialism and super-planning 
bureaucracies. We must generate a new spirit of freedom 
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to sweep through the countries of Western Union dissolving 
the custom house bureaucracy, police state mentality and 
welding the countries together under a rule of law which 
guarantees full individual rights and liberties to trade and 
travel freely. 

We in Britain must take the first step and offer the 
example to Europe by renouncing a very high percentage 
of the whole controlling network of bureaucracy. For 
reasons which I have sought more fully to explain in pre- 
ceding articles, Conservatives must re-educate themselves 
on what are the proper ends of Government. To-day we 
have a system which in Lincoln’s words is ‘ far too strong 
for the liberty of the people.’ Due to the long era of 
sapient Victorian Governments the British have become 
docile and law abiding. If they were less so our present 
Government, which is not at this stage totalitarian, would 
have been obliged to rescind a whole host of controls 
simply to save their face in a rising tide of anarchism and 
lawlessness. The entire country to-day is doing penance 
for the grace, wisdom, and restraint of our Victorian 
forbears. It is a hideous paradox. 

The country’s psychological depression is in large part 
due to the conflict between a sense of guilt at breaking the 
law and the right and natural desire to maintain homes 
and families in conditions above the minimum allowed. 
This conflict has been set up by Democratic Socialism and 
is by far the greatest wrong it has committed. Many 
thousands have reacted by breaking through this veil of 
guilt and now deliberately make their lives agreeable by 
exercising their individualism and providing for their 
families by illegalities and ‘doubtful’ transactions. If 
the question is asked—which is wrong, the law or the 
conscience of the people there can be only one answer. 
Relaxation of controls is the only way to bring order into 
the no man’s land of law breaking and to prevent graft and 
privilege creeping into the State Service. 

Conservatives have a hard lesson to learn. It is that 
Governments and politicians must interfere less, far less, 
with the lives of the citizen. Ever since Disraeli Conserva- 
tives have practised State Interventionism. It is ques- 
tionable whether this was not carried to undue lengths 
even before the war. Since the war it has actively impeded 
the national resurgence of the country. It is time that 
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politicians of all parties stopped interfering with the lives 
of the people and stopped enforcing their doctrines by 
legislation. When Conservatives are returned to power 
they will be faced by the legislative implications of the 
policy foreshadowed in the Industrial and Agricultural 
Charters. Both of these documents call for the main- 
tenance and invention of a number of controls. There will 
be a strong temptation to use the existing bureaucracy for 
new purposes and to cramp and confine private initiative 
and natural change. This temptation must be resisted. 
Conservatives must preach now and practise when they 
return to power a full blooded policy of decontrol. Other- 
wise Britain will never resume her advance towards a 
great civilisation. Free enterprise, tough trading, and 
minimum Government—the policy of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth century Constitutionalists—is what is now 
required. And this is no cry of ‘ back to Dickens and the 
slums.’ There is no need to plane off one shaving, to draw 
out one thread, from our new minimum social standard. 
That remains, but above it men must be free to make of 
their lives what God has sent them here to do. ‘ There is 
no disputing . . . it is out, every man who can.’ For 


our survival as a great historic power we must defy Social- 
ism and controls and get out and trade and conquer. By 
that means we shall kill Communism and build up a 
powerful and prosperous country and Empire which will 
be the friend and inspiration of the world. 


HINCHINGBROOKE. 
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Ir there is any value in atmosphere, Admiral Sir William 
James should indeed be well qualified to write a life of 
Nelson, for after the bombing of Admiralty House, Ports- 
mouth, in the recent war Sir William for eighteen months 
had his working and day quarters on board the ‘ Victory ’ 
and in Nelson’s own cabin. This new biography, which he 
calls ‘The Durable Monument’ (Longmans), sets out to 
restore proportion to the story of England’s greatest sailor, 
to dismiss the many myths and unauthenticated stories 
which have grown up round Nelson in the course of years 
and to show him as he really was, a consummate genius of 
a sailor, a very great leader, a very human character with 
many outstanding qualities and also not a few weaknesses, 
brave almost to foolhardiness, generous, warm-hearted yet 
given to violent dislikes, to bouts of deepest depression 
and hypochondria. It is often overlooked that owing to 
his own abilities and useful friends Nelson was a captain 
before he was twenty-one, so he did not have the early set- 
backs and frustrations that many eminent men have had 
to face in long delayed promotion. He died when he was 
only forty-seven after a full and most glorious career from 
every naval point of view. But what of the thraldom to 
Lady Hamilton ? Admiral James shows that it was by 
mere chance that he went to Naples, and one cannot help 
wondering what would have been his career if he had not 
gone. Many have wondered this. Admiral James writes 
with admirable clarity and judgment, and, though of course 
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the story of Nelson’s life has been told many times, this 
attractive re-telling is well worth while. 

‘The Work of William Kent,’ by Margaret Jourdain 
(Country Life), is an admirable example of careful and 
thorough study leading to much useful information. Kent 
has, like most artists, suffered much at times from critics— 
possibly because he was so versatile that it was hard to 
believe that he was first class in anything. He was archi- 
tect, painter, decorator, furniture designer, and landscape 
gardener, and undoubtedly he greatly influenced the taste 
of early eighteenth-century England. It is difficult to 
think of him apart from his great benefactor, patron, and 
friend Lord Burlington, but, without diminishing in any 
way the great advantage Kent gained thereby, it will be 
admitted that he was fully great enough to stand on his 
own. Miss Jourdain shows how much he was indebted to 
another patron, also, in his earlier days, Burrell Massing- 
berd ; and after dealing with his youthful background and 
training she gives interesting chapters on his architectural 
works, decoration and decorative work, paintings, land- 
scape gardening, and furniture designs. It is a pity that 
of all his notable garden achievements only Rousham now 
remains, but of his other work The Horse Guards, decora- 
tive work at Holkham, Raynham, and Houghton, and his 
mural paintings at Kensington Palace remain as proofs of 
his skill and artistry. One hundred and fifty illustrations, 
excellently reproduced, grace the volume and add to its 
value, and if for many readers the text is somewhat over- 
burdened by footnotes they at any rate bear witness to 
Miss Jourdain’s care and accuracy. 

In these days when everyone who can goes to Stratford- 
on-Avon to see Shakespeare’s plays worthily performed in 
his own town in lovely surroundings, Mrs Ruth Ellis’s ‘ The 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre ’ (Winchester Publications) 
will surely find many readers. A convenient compromise 
between a chatty guide book and a factual document, it 
contains some hundred and twenty illustrations, all— 
except the coloured frontispiece — welcome. As _ the 
Memorial Theatre began and grew to maturity under the 
personal support and guidance of the Flower family the 
volume is, rightly, kept in the family key set by Miss 
Dorothy Green in her pleasing Foreword. The most valu- 
able feature of the volume is the list of plays presented on 

I2 
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Shakespeare’s birthday from ‘ Much Ado About Nothing ’ 
by Barry Sullivan in 1879 to ‘ Hamlet’ by Michael Bent- 
hall in 1948 with Paul Scofield and Robert Helpman 
alternately playing the Prince of Denmark. To anyone 
who has known the Stratford Festivals for the better part 
of a lifetime the names of the producers and the casts of 
the plays recall innumerable nostalgic memories. But, 
overshadowing all, is the sense of deep gratitude the world 
owes to Charles Edward Flower, who founded the Shake- 
speare Memorial Association in 1874, presenting a garden 
site for, and raising funds to build, the first Memorial 
Theatre. At his death in 1892 his}brother Edgar succeeded 
him and in turn was succeeded in 1903 by his son Sir 
Archibald Flower, who only recently relinquished his great 
life work to his son Colonel Fordham Flower. If the 
Flower family were largely responsible for the material 
success of the theatre, on the artistic side it owes an incal- 
culable debt to Frank and Constance Benson. Benson 
produced and played in the Festival Plays for thirty years. 
A man with a high sense of mission, he was a great gentle- 
man and an accomplished actor. His rendering of all the 
great roles was never less than impressive and as ‘ Lear’ 
and ‘ Richard II’ he touched genius. To enumerate all 
the actors and actresses whom Benson called into collabora- 
tion at Stratford would be to make a roll of almost all 
those who became famous in English theatrical history of 
the past sixty years, and not a few great continental names 
as well. 

Mr Van Wyck Brooks continues his excellent work of 
putting past American literature ‘on the map,’ to use the 
common phrase. His latest book ‘The Times of Melville 
and Whitman’ (Dent) follows chronologically on his ‘ World 
of Washington Irving ’ and develops the story of literature 
in America over a half century roughly from 1840 to 1890. 
The social background is drawn with Mr Brooks’ usual 
vigour and vividness, and its variety, consequent upon the 
changes produced by the Civil War and the sudden peopling 
of the empty spaces west of the Missisippi, is very striking. 
As with the former book, the treatment of this new volume 
is geographical, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, San 
Francisco, the South, the Middle West, the Far West, and 
the East, beyond the Appalachians and the plains and 
mountains. The large number of apparently distinguished 
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American writers of the period mentioned in this book will 
bring home to most English readers their ignorance of 
American literary life, though there are other names, 
beyond those mentioned in the title, of which most of us 
can claim some knowledge, even though it may not be 
deep—Audubon, P. T. Barnum, W. C. Bryant, Fenimore 
Cooper, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Bret Harte, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, W. D. Howells, E. A. Poe, Mark Twain, and 
Artemus Ward. Mr Brooks writes as always with attrac- 
tive skill. 

The reappearance of Dr Grundy’s appreciation of 
Thucydides’ history in the light of the economic back- 
ground and the philosophical ideas of fifth-century Greece 
will be welcomed by the specialist and the general reader 
alike. To his original work, first published nearly forty 
years ago, the author has now added a second volume, 
completing his study of the background to Thucydides’ 
narrative and including important chapters on his per- 
sonality and philosophy of history, and on the intellectual 
and religious climate of his age. The work is entitled 
‘Thucydides and the History of his Age’ (Blackwell). 
The paucity of historical evidence for much of the fifth 
century, and the self-imposed limitations of Thucydides 
himself as a historian, place a heavy burden on the con- 
temporary interpreter of this period. 

Dr Grundy achieves a rational interpretation of fifth- 
century Greece by a sensitive awareness of the economic 
conditions in which her people lived—an awareness which 
his own intimate acquaintance with the country has done 
much to stimulate ; and the underlying theme, in his first 
volume, is that the foreign policies and the internal political 
development of the city-states throughout the fifth century, 
and even before, were largely determined by economic 
factors ; in particular, the problem of corn supply, and in 
the case of Athens at least, of the competition of slave 
with free labour. The author could ask for no better 
tribute to his success than the knowledge that, generally 
speaking, the conclusions he reached forty years ago are 
accepted commonplaces to-day. 

Thucydides is often cited as the supreme example of 
a scientific, objective historian. In his second volume 
Dr Grundy argues convincingly that he does not there- 
fore write without a moral purpose, nor eschew moral 
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judgments; only these judgments are implicit in his work 
rather than explicit. Thucydides, he contends, wrote from 
the standpoint of a moderate democrat deeply imbued 
with the new ideal of humanism. 

For the specialist there is an interesting reassessment of 
Spartan foreign policy; there are studies of the art of 
warfare in fifth-century Greece, and of Thucydides’ topo- 
graphy; and a well-documented examination of the 
evidence as to how the history was composed. The book 
as a whole suffers from a somewhat incongruous arrange- 
ment of topics; and the indulgent reader will do well to 
overlook the author’s Icarian flight into verse at the begin- 
ning of volume 2, where his enthusiasm for his subject 
would appear to have outrun his discretion. 

Many readers will wonder whether the storms, scandal, 
and libel and other litigation associated with the name of 
Alfred Douglas are really worth reclaiming from the 
oblivion which the passage of years luckily brings to such 
affairs. But, if it is granted that the resurrection is worth 
while, it will readily be admitted that Mr William Freeman 
in his ‘Lord Alfred Douglas’ (Herbert Joseph) has done 
the work thoroughly and skilfully. Moreover, the reader, 
once started on the book, will not be tempted to leave it 
unfinished. It may well be that, quite apart from his 
regrettable association with Oscar Wilde, Douglas was so 
extraordinary a man as to warrant a character study. He 
was blessed with membership of a most famous family, with 
good looks, charm (when he wanted to show it), great 
poetical discernment, considerable learning, and a mother 
to whom he was devoted (though his devotion seldom pre- 
vented his causing her acute pain). He was cursed with 
entire lack of self-control, a violent temper, great tactless- 
ness and still greater vanity and arrogance, keen sensitive- 
ness of himself, coupled with entire disregard of the feelings 
of others when he disliked them. He was also cursed 
with a father whose great joy it was to make himself hated 
by his family—and in that he succeeded completely. 
Unfortunately Douglas was temperamentally unable to 
carry on his quarrels quietly and with dignity : his dislike 
and vituperation had to be trumpeted abroad, with the 
inevitable result of lawsuits, in which he thought fit to tell 
others engaged in the case, from the judge downwards, 
exactly what he thought of them in plainest language. 
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That did not help his cause. His early intimate friendship 
with Wilde made a bad beginning, its consequences haunted 
him for years, and his own tempestuous character developed 
the misuse of abilities and opportunities which might have 
led him to success and esteem. 

The first volume of ‘War Crimes Trials. The Peleus ’ 
(William Hodge) is arrayed with distinguished names. Its 
Editor, Mr John Cameron, D.S.C., K.C., provides a long 
and brilliantly exhaustive introduction; Sir David Max- 
well Fyfe, K.C., M.P., contributes a Foreword and is also 
General Editor of the Series. We are a seafaring people, 
the Royal and Merchant Navies have long been (and still 
are) our chief defence against being starved and conquered, 
It is therefore fitting that the first of these trials by a World 
Court of Justice, constituted for the first time in history 
to try war criminals, should deal with the sea. The trial 
took place at Hamburg in October 1945. The accused 
were four submarine officers and a senior petty officer of 
the German Navy. They sunk the ‘ Peleus,’ a Greek 
merchantman, under charter to the British, in the Atlantic. 
The U-boat commander and his crew were, by all the rules 
of war, entitled to do so. They were not by any civilised 
rule of warfare entitled, after sinking the ship, to fire re- 
peatedly and deliberately with machine-guns and hand- 
grenades on the helpless survivors clinging to rafts and 
spars in a shark-infested sea. It was night and, with the 
aid of searchlights and flares, of the ‘ Peleus’ crew of thirty- 
five all but four were cold-bloodedly murdered. The three 
most responsible officers were sentenced to death by 
shooting, the fourth to life imprisonment, and the petty 
officer to fifteen years’ imprisonment. The Trial makes 
absorbing reading and was a model of what such trials 
should be. Twenty-four illustrations reinforce and amplify 
the text, the one of the five accused in the dock showing 
how young, clean-shaved, pleasant-looking youths can be 
debauched by an evil social and civil code. 

When a man of letters, who kas been a brilliant and 
widely experienced journalist, a man of the world, and a 
‘connoisseur of the good things of life such as wine, devotes 
his retirement to writing challenging books on mysticism 
the fact is noteworthy and heartening. Not long ago 
some of us were gripped by Mr Warner Allen’s ‘ The Time- 
less Moment,’ a convincing and memorable account of a 
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personal mystical experience. It is just because such 
experiences are so intensely personal that they are so very 
difficult to communicate. Even St Paul could only com- 
pare his moment of spiritual apprehension to a great light 
that came upon him by the way. Itwas in St Paul’s after- 
life that we find the explanation and fulfilment of that 
great event, and this Mr Allen does not for a moment 
forget. Of the mystic, as of all other types of religious 
experience, we must echo: By their fruits you shall know 
them. In a spirit of true humility and Christian unselfish- 
ness, with notable literary skill, with due moderation and 
reverence, Mr Allen tells us simply and convincingly of 
what he rightly looks upon as the crowning and fulfilling 
experience of his life, and enables us to share it. It is not 
until after he has enjoyed his great privilege that Mr Allen 
turns to the great mystics of the past such as St John of 
the Cross and Saint Theresa for confirmation of his faith 
that he has indeed been favoured with the Vision Ineffable. 
In a period when men are turned away from formal creeds 
and their priests, it is significant—and may prove enor- 
mously important—that laymen are seeking personally 
their own formula, and passing it on in easily compre- 
hensible terms to laymen. Mr Allen, by inference, claims 
that each individual who experiences, in their own indi- 
vidual way, the Vision will have found ‘The Happy 
Issue ’ (Faber) out of all our applications of his title. Ina 
period when only mass solutions are preached this reitera- 
tion of an eternal truth is surely of the utmost importance. 

A new book by Mr Rom Landau is an event of literary 
consequence. Will ‘Odysseus’ (Macdonald), which is his 
third novel, add to his stature ? Its hero, John Pilgrim, 
is obviously Christian, Odysseus, Mr Everyman or Don 
Quixote. A contemporary writer who deliberately over- 
weights his creations with such famous names or synonyms 
shoulders an immense handicap. Can the creatures of his 
imagination, however vivid, authentic or alive, outsoar 
their illustrious prototypes ? Although Mr Landau denies 
biographical or autobiographical implications his hero is, 
like himself, a sculptor and author and does in fact follow 
much of what is publicly known of the author’s own career. 
John Pilgrim begins his odyssey in Berlin after the First 
World War in a series of carefully observed, brilliantly 
described chapters, and by way of Tunisia, Florence, 
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London, Sussex, and Hollywood chooses Sussex as_his 
place of Return. But has he ever reached Ithaca? Mr 
Landau would probably retort: Does anyone? John 
Pilgrim is obviously meant to be a type of contemporary 
man, perhaps of everlasting man, always seeking, always 
homeless, always lonely. As such he is impressive and a 
little frightening ; but he is not warmly alive, nor as a 
person convincing. He remains a symbol and his pil- 
grimage an allegory as, perhaps, the author intended. 
This suspicion would seem to be confirmed by the fact that 
he has surrounded John by characters with such names as 
Dr Schwindler, Herr Gruber, Benjamin Upright, and—a 
sort of anonymous guardian angel to John—Mr Goode 
who, on examination, turns out to be merely Mr Good- 
enough and a Civil Servant. Some Victorians may have 
been starchy, but General and Lady Emily Starchovic are 
mere lay figures, while Bert Christian, who dies of a decline 
in the best Dickens tradition, is a bit too good to be true. 
It is the supernumerary characters, but lightly sketched in, 
who are the most vividly alive. The Italian section is 
delightful, and indeed most of the descriptive passages 
first rate. It is perhaps a commentary on the prevailing 
pessimism that all John’s ideals, stirrings, hopes, and 
experiences lead only to a retired life in Sussex. 

‘The Making of Modern Holland,’ by A. J. Barnouw 
of Columbia University (Allen and Unwin), claims to give a 
bird’s-eye view of the history of Holland from the begin- 
ning of the Christian era to the present time and to make 
clear the important role this small country has played in 
world history. We are told of the succession of changes, 
gradual and violent, that turned the Dutch people, once 
enslaved by the Vikings, into an independent, prosperous 
and self-confident nation. In the more than nine centuries 
of self-rule the tyrannies of Philip II, Louis XIV, and 
Napoleon were but incidents. Even the invasion of Hitler 
was only an incident (though a very painful one) in history 
and the Dutch resistance was supported by this conviction. 
We are given an interesting survey of the Dutch Republic, 
Dutch-English rivalry, the French Menace under Louis XIV, 
the ‘ Golden Age ’ of the seventeenth century, the ‘ Periwig 
Period ’ of the eighteenth century, and the monarchy of 
the nineteenth century, followed by ‘The Age of Wilhel- 


mina.’ The book fulfils its aim well and makes interesting 
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reading. A page bespattered with dates is trying: Mr 
Barnouw goes to the opposite extreme and does not give 
us enough to fix the events firmly. Even if they were not 
embedded in the text a few tables of important dates 
would be helpful, but that is a small criticism of a useful 
and well written volume. 

English cathedrals are a perpetual source of delight in 
architecture, art, and literature, to be enjoyed primarily by 
those who live near them or visit them, but almost as 
enjoyable in pictures and books. Winchester Publications 
have started an excellent series of which the first two 
volumes are ‘The Glories of Norwich Cathedral’ and 
‘The Glories of Salisbury Cathedral,’ with introductions 
and explanatory essays, in the former case by R. H. 
Mottram and in the latter by Jeffrey Truby. The books 
are of quarto size, extremely well produced and each has 
a coloured frontispiece and about 100 monochrome illus- 
trations of outstanding beauty. Norwich has the highest 
spire in England and Salisbury is not far behind; both 
have wonderful naves, the former Norman and the latter 
Early English. Salisbury is the most uniform in style of 
all English cathedrals, Norwich is much more mixed—and 
it is hard to say which is the more attractive. Both stand 
in Closes of great beauty, but in this perhaps Salisbury 
excels over all its rivals. Both cathedrals have splendid 
cloisters and many historical treasures and, though both 
lie inside their cities, neither is far from the open country. 
It would be difficult to choose two better examples for 
starting a series like this or to carry out the work more 
successfully. Winchester Publications are greatly to be 
congratulated. 

‘The World of Learning, 1948,’ issued by Europa 
Publications Ltd., is a new, greatly enlarged, and carefully 
revised edition of a work first published in January 1947. 
Its aim is to provide detailed information about educa- 
tional, scientific, and cultural institutions throughout the 
world. U.N.E.S.C.O. is rightly given the first place : after 
that follows comprehensive information about academies, 
learned societies, research institutions, libraries and 
archives, museums and art galleries, universities, colleges, 
and schools in no less than 74 countries. The volume runs 
to nearly 850 large pages and is a monumental example of 
collection of information and careful editing and arrange- 
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ment. Some will be interested to learn about the univer- 
sities and museums of, say, Dominica, Ecuador, or Siam, 
but most readers here will turn to Great Britain and will 
find an immense amount of useful information ranging 
from the members of the Council of the Royal Society to the 
names of the junior fellows of the smallest colleges at Oxford 
and Cambridge, and covering learned Societies and Pro- 
fessional Associations dealing with accountancy, banking, 
agriculture, botany, archzology, the arts, medicine, music, 
and zoology and a host of kindred subjects to details about 
small educational trusts in out of the way country places. 
This is certainly work of reference which deserves a cordial 
welcome. 

We are told that Mr Frederick Willis has been 
printer’s boy, craftsman, hatter, journalist, and broad- 
caster and has made London life his hobby for over fifty 
years. He was born and brought up in Camberwell (then 
including leafy semi-country lanes), left school at fourteen 
to earn his living, and worked in the West End. He is 
therefore well qualified to be the author of a ‘book of 
London yesterdays’ called ‘101 Jubilee Road’ (Phcenix 
House). From his central and suburban points of view he 
has seen London life from many angles and the years he 
writes about are from 1900 to 1914, when as he rightly 
holds an entirely new era began. His chapter titles show 
the range of the book: “Transport, dignified and utili- 
tarian,’ ‘High Lights and Shadows,’ ‘In the Streets,’ 
‘The Pubs,’ ‘Sunday wasn’t so dull,’ ‘ Love, Music, and 
Song,’ ‘The gay side of Trivia,’ ‘The Theatres,’ ‘ The 
Halls,’ ‘ Human Various,’ and so forth. The whole is 
wistfully nostalgic—the past seen perhaps through too 
roseate a mist, but none the less attractive for that. The 
book will please elder readers by reminiscence and interest 
younger readers by showing them what was—not least 
perhaps what an immense amount a golden sovereign could 
buy, in those days when Mr Willis fed off roast beef, two 
vegetables and currant pudding, all for 7d! 

The late Sir Frank Douglas MacKinnon (Lord Justice 
MacKinnon) was a devoted son of the Inner Temple, and 
one of his hobbies was to explore the highways and byways 
of the history of that venerable institution. The results 
of these explorations he gave to the public in articles, 
addresses, and letters to ‘ The Times.’ Many of these have 
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now been collected in book form under the title of ‘Inner 
Temple Papers’ (Stevens). The chief appeal will of course 
be to Templars, but there is much to interest other his- 
torically minded readers in the accounts of old customs 
and rules, and especially in the biographical sketches of 
many eighteenth-century Benchers, who were certainly 
remarkable men, not without personal oddities. Included 
in the book is a whole essay of Charles Lamb on the Inner 
Temple in his day, with Sir Frank MacKinnon’s comments. 
There is one tragic chapter in which a detailed account is 
given of the disastrous results of German bombing on the 
Temple in 1940 and subsequent years and the destruction 
and havoc caused. However, even in this Sir Frank finds 
some consolation in that, though much that is beautiful 
has gone, so has much Victorian ugliness and bad taste, so 
that Temple Church at least will be able to rise again more 
beautiful than before. 

Presumably there is a public for large, well bound, 
illustrated editions of the less important works of Shake- 
speare such as ‘The Rape of Lucrece’ and ‘Venus and 
Adonis’ in large type on reasonably good paper (Winchester 
Publications). If so, here is their opportunity. The 
illustrations by Mr J. Yunge-Bateman are ingenious rather 
than convincing. Amusing, and abounding in elaborate 
detail, they have a curious static quality as if they were 
drawn from statuary or, in one or two examples, even 
from mummies! In a poem like ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ not 
without physical movement, and throbbing with adolescent 
eroticism, this convention of quiescence is regrettable. 

Messrs Batsford are to be warmly congratulated on 
their new series of Colour Books. Each volume has 16 
fine facsimile colour reproductions of old prints, engravings, 
and drawings and 16 pages of introduction and explanatory 
notes. The first three volumes are ‘The Romantic 
Ballet,’ with introduction and notes by Sacheverell. 
Sitwell, ‘Tropical Birds,’ illustrated from the original 
colour plates by John Gould and with introduction and 
notes by Sacheverell Sitwell, and ‘Garden Flowers,’ 
illustrated from the original sketches of Jane Loudon and 
with introduction and notes by Robert Gathorne-Hardy. 
In sheer brilliancy of colour perhaps the tropical birds 
take first place, which is hardly surprising, but the bright 
tones of the garden flowers and the more delicate tones 
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and tints of the ballet dancers are equally attractive. 
The introductions and notes are packed with useful and 
often curious information about their various subjects and 
the artists whose work has been drawn on to provide the 
illustrations. Such works are easier to recommend than 
to review, but let readers look for themselves and see what 
good things the volumes provide, whether they be the red- 
breasted Toucan or the Bird of Paradise, the many coloured 
annuals and biennials among the garden flowers, or the 
gracefulness of Grisi or Glehn in the ballet, or even the 
quite astonishing and peculiarly female representation of 
Aladdin by Miss Fairbrother. 

Mr D. Parry-Jones in his ‘Welsh Country Upbringing ’ 
(Batsford) gives a vivid picture of the Welsh farming 
scene and country people fifty years ago, a society that had 
many cultured, religious, and agricultural features which 
had survived through centuries but which have largely 
disappeared now. Mr Parry-Jones describes a continuing 
social structure having its roots in the dim past, and its 
inherited attitudes of mind, values, hopes, and convictions 
enshrined in cherished customs. He stresses the com- 
munal character of farm life then. The single farm as a 
self-contained and self-sufficient unit is passing to the loss 
of the people and the undermining of the solidarity of the 
rural community. Many of the customs, habits, super- 
stitions, and local peculiarities described sound quaint in 
present-day ears. Many doubtless were quite unreason- 
able but they were not without attraction. The book 
is at times fragrantly nostalgic and always interesting. 
It is embellished with nearly a hundred excellent illustra- 
tions. 

In ‘The Countryman Book’ (Odhams Press), Mr 
J. W. Robertson Scott, the well-known and successful 
founder and for twenty years editor of ‘ The Countryman,’ 
has made a selection of articles and illustrations from that 
most popular periodical. As the book runs to just over 
300 pages and as there are included in it over 100 literary 
extracts and 50 illustrations, it will be realised that the 
whole is a bit of a hotch potch—but hotch potch whether 
in a book or on the dinner table can be very good and 
appetizing. Among the contributors are Mr Attlee, the 
Dukes of Montrose, Bedford, and Norfolk, Lord Baldwin, 
St John Ervine, A. G. Street, Seton Gordon, Hugh Walpole, 
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H. E. Bates, Neville Chamberlain, and H. M. Tomlinson. 
It will be realised, therefore, how varied the menu is, but 
all the items have to do with some aspect of country life. 
The book can be opened anywhere to find some attractive, 
usually informative, and not seldom amusing extract. 
It is therefore a most suitable bedside companion, and a 
cause of gratitude to Mr Robertson Scott. 

Not every philosopher aged seventy-six would have the 
energy or temerity to undertake to write an account of the 
universe, yet in his latest book, ‘Human Knowledge’ 
(Allen and Unwin), Bertrand Russell attempts nothing less. 
From an account of the galaxies he passes to an account of 
the solar system of our own planet and man’s life upon it, 
brief, and to many now-a-days, pointless. The author 
aims at helping us to realise continuously that, while 
through science we may know some things about the world, 
all we know is by means of events in our own lives, and 
such events may be entirely irrevelant. Lord Russell 
therefore attempts to define the scope and limits of human 
knowledge. This comprehensive study is divided into six 
parts: The World of Science; Language; Science and 
Perception ; Scientific Concepts; Probability ; and Pos- 
tulates of Scientific Inference. The volume is announced as 
for the general reader, but he (or she) will need a rich back- 
ground and a considerable portion of application to follow 
its closely-packed arguments to their logical conclusions. 
Those who have closely followed Lord Russell’s writings 
will know that (with the exception of a few economic, 
religious, and political shibboleths) he accepts no creeds and 
sternly rejects all dogmas : he is, in fact, as impersonal and 
objective as any philosopher can reasonably hope to be. 
Like all writers he is concerned with the imprecise nature 
of popular words, however artfully chosen. While he does 
his best to simplify, ‘ the general reader ’ will find that to 
follow the arguments with comfort, knowledge of logic, and 
of mathematical and other scientific formule, is necessary. 
Without such equipment it would be almost useless trying 
to read sections like Mathematical Probability, The Finite- 
Frequency Theory, The Mises-Reichenbach Theory, 
Degrees of Credibility, and Probability and Induction. 





TWILIGHT 
OF THE KINGS 


by Daniele Vare 


Anew book bythe author of “Laughing Diplomat,”““The 
Last of the Empresses,” and ‘“The Maker of Heavenly 


Trousers,” will be a very welcome event to many 
readers. There is less laughter in this new volume 
of reminiscences ; rather it is a recounting of episodes 
and scenes in a past the like of which can never come 
again. 

The fall of the Second Empire in France (as seen 
by Daniele Varé’s mother) ; an early memory of the 
murdered Empress Elizabeth of Austria ; King 
Humbert and King Victor Emanuel III and their 
Consorts at the Quirinal, and the fall of the Italian 
monarchy ; memories of Court ceremonies and 
etiquette and of the training of Kings, with special 
reference to Britain ; recollections of notable Society 
figures in Rome such as the two Princesses Radziwill, 
and some reflections on the Italian Republic are 
among the outstanding features of this book. 


** He writes with the vigour and zest of a boy of 18. 
He has read much, knows all the gossip of history and 
is a delightful chatterbox.’’—Harold Nicolson in The 
Daily Telegraph. 


‘* Signor Varé tells some good stories, a few tragic or 
pathetic, but many extremely amusing.” —The Bir- 
mingham Post. 
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PERSEUS IN THE WIND 


by Freya Stark 


With wood engravings by Reynolds Stone 


Freya Stark is one of the few outstanding travel 
writers of our time by reason of her vivid accounts 
of travel in Persia, Arabia, and the Near East. Her 
new work is a more personal and more individual 
kind of journey—one on which we are all travellers. 
It is inspiring and stimulating, and wise with the 
freshness of experience that has learned to recognise 
the human scenes and thoughts that have permanent 


value. 


“* Though these essays deal with the immensities which 
sages have expounded all down the ages, they have 
the freshness of an explorer’s tale. Room will have 
to be found for this book on special shelves beside 


Montaigne and Shakespeare’s sonnets.” — The Observer. 


“ Expresses rare virtues of heart and mind. Wisdom 
is not a word to be lightly used; it is the right word 
for what this book contains.”—C. V. Wedgwood in 
Time and Tide. 
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and we feel competent to give you the service 
which you desire. 


We are the largest and most reliable agency for 
prompt delivery of Foreign and Domestic Periodi- 
cals in this Country. 


We carry the latest English, Irish and German 
Publications in stock. 


LIBRARIES :—ORDERS FOR ENGLISH 
BOOKS receive prompt attention to insure fast 
service through our LIBRARY ORDER DE- 
PARTMENT, which has been opened to fill 
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Our subscription prices include postage to all 
parts of the United States, Cuba, Mexico, Porto 
Rico. 


Our BACK NUMBER DEPT. can furnish quick 
service in supplying you with old issues. 


For quick and efficient service send your orders for 
Foreign Publications to 
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October 1, 1948, 
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